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THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


The accompanying evidence, taken before the ‘‘ Select Committee 
appointed to consider the best means which Great Britain can 
adopt for providing for the final extinction of the Slave-trade,” is 
extracted from the two Reports presented to the House of Com- 
mons on the subject. We have made an abstract of such parts of 
the evidence as refer more immediately to the extent and increase 
of the slave- trade; the horrors connected with the traffic, viewed 


in connexion with the cruising system; and the inefficiency of |. 


an armed force to effect its suppression, to which we call the 
special attention of our readers. 

A large number of witnesses were examined, consisting of those 
who had been immediately connected with the suppression system 
on the coast of Africa, and those indirectly concerned by position 
or interest. Amongst the former, we mention the Hon. Captain 
Joseph Denman, R.N., Commander Henry James Matson, R.N., 
Commander Thomas Francis Birch, R.N., Captain Christopher 
Wyvill, R.N., Captain George Mansel, R.N., Captain R. H. 
Stopford, R.N., all of whom have been connected with the African 
squadron ; Senor Cliffe, M.D., Mr. J. L. Hook, John King, Esq., 
M.D., John Carr, Esq., &c., &c. Amongst the latter, Right Hon. 
Viscount Palmerston, M.P., James Bandinel, Esq., for forty years 
connected with the Foreign Office, Thomas Horsfall, Esq. sp J.B. 
Moore, Esq. ., William Smith, Esq., &e., &e. 


INCREASE OF THE SLAVE-TRADE, 


ComMANDER Tuomas Francis Bircu, R.N.—During the time 


that-you were on the coast of Africa, did you .come to the con- 


clusion that the slave-trade had diminished or increased ?— 
Increased latterly, most decidedly. - 

To what circumstance did you attribute that increase ae have 
been informed by the men that I have taken, the Spanish or 


Portuguese captains, that they attribute it to the extra demand for 


sugar in England. 

You understood that the slave-trade had received a considerable 
stimulus .in consequence. of the increased demand for the pro- 
duction of sugar ?—Yes, from Brazil. 


J. BANDINEL, Esq., late of the Foreign Office.—Will your 
memoranda furnish the Committee with any information as to 


the state of the slave-trade from the year 1840 up to the present 


time?—From the year 1840 to 1845 the yearly average of im- 
portations was 32,600. In 1846, the number was 64,000. 


. Where do you get that information?—In 1846 I get it, part 


from the cases adjudged in the Mixed Commissions, and in the 
Vice-Admiralty Courts. The slaves which were there in 1846 
were 2,472. The importations into Brazil in that year were 
estimated at 60,000 by Lord Palmerston. I see that in the 
evidence which has been published by the Committee on Sugar 
and Coffee Planting; and he states that, as to Cuba, at most the 
amount.was 2,000, probably less ; I say, therefore, 1,500; I could 
not get a nearer average than this; I have stated it as nearly as I 
could; that makes 63,972; I therefore put 64,000, that being as 
near the number as I could get it. In 1847 the importation was 
rather, but very little, above 63,600, The slaves at the Admiralty 


Courts in that year were 2,152; and as to Cuba, I take the 


Reports of the Commissioners just communicated, showing 908 
actually imported ; and as to Brazil, I perceive that Lord Palmer- 
ston mentions in the same evidence that there were imported up to 
November, 50,000 in Brazil, leaving some six weeks for the rest; 


and that another person who was examined, Mr, Cliffe, I think, 





estimated them. at. 70,000. I take the medium between those, 
which would agree in the main with Lord Palmerston’s account ; 
taking the six weeks, it would be 60,000. Having nothing further 
than that evidence, I can only take that. 

It has been stated by a witness. examined by this Committee, 
that the slave-trade has always diminished in proportion to the 
efficiency and number of the British cruisers on the coast of 
Africa ; have your observations led you to the same conclusion ?>— 
No. 

Was the British squadron, as far as you are informed, ever more 
effective than during the years 1846 and 1847?—I observe an 
expression which is very strong upon that subject, from a person 


who is a better judge than I think any other person; this is a report 


from Mr. Macaulay, dated 25th May, 1846 ; I have nothing so late 
as 1847 ; he was a commissioner at Boa Vista, and a very able and 
experienced man; he says, “I have attentively, watched the 
proceedings of Her Majesty’s. squadron on this coast during the 
last seventeen years; and although the number of cruisers has 
latterly been more than twice as large as it ever was before within 
the same space, I never knew the naval force so completely in 
hand, ad directed with so much precision, as during the last two 
years.” 

And yet, notwithstanding the force and activity of the squadron, 
and the number of captures which it has made, it appears that the 
slave-trade, at least in relation to Brazil, ‘during those two years, 
1846 and 1847, was in a state of almost unprecedented activity — 
Yes, in a state of extreme activity. Ce 

In reply to question (3358) Mr. Bandinel said, “ In Brazil the 
numbers of slaves imported are now beyond. what they were 
before Great Britain first used her efforts to ‘suppress the trade ; 
they are nearly as large as they were at any former. period what- 
ever; and recently they have incréased to a number far beyond 
what they were immediately before the time when_ Great Britain 
took into her own hands to put down the trade. I was asked the 
question before, as to the number taken from Africa, I said I 
could not answer it, and I will miertion why I cannot answer its 
because you must take the number that were-capturéd, and add 
them to the number that were imported. You must take the 
number that died on the passage; you must take the number that 


went from the east, for they were imported from the east as well ~—____ 


as from the west.” 
Mr. Bandinel subsequently | handed i in the following statement :— 


MEMORANDA of the Number of Saves computed to have. been 


Exported and Imported westward from Arica, from 1788 to 1848. 
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Jose E. Currrz, M.D., an owner of mines in Brazil, and 
® slaveholder.— Are you aware of what number of slaves 
might have been.landed in Brazil from the coast of Africa, 
in the year 1847 ?—Taking it from November, 1846, to November, 
1847, we estimate the quantity at not less than 60,000, and not 
exceeding, perhaps, 65,000, landed alive. 

Between 60,000 and 65,000 landed alive in Brazil ?—Yes. 

Are you at all aware of what number of slaves might have been 
taken from the coast of Africa, for the purpose of landing alive 
65,000 men in Brazil?—The only means which we have of cal- 
culation is from the captains, or those employed in it, stating that 
they receive on board their different vessels a certain amount of 
men. To produce that number, with what are taken by English 
cruisers, and what die in various ways, not less than 100,000 
would leave the coast of Africa, to produce that amount of living 
subjects in Brazil at the present time. 

You conceive that to land 65,000 men in Brazil, 100,000 must 
have’ been taken from the coast of Africa; the difference being 
made up by the numbers who perished in the course of the voyage, 
those who were captured by the British cruisers, and those who 
perished after landing ?—Yes, subject to those deductions. 


T. B. Horsrart, Esq.—From the information which you have 
derived in the course of your business, are you led to conclude 
that the slave-trade is at the present moment actively carried on 
upon the coast of Africa 7?—Yes, I have every reason to believe so; 
and perhaps it is not quite so much a matter of opinion as a 
matter of fact. 

Have you some papers relating to that subject?—I have some 
papers. 

Will you be so. kind as to read them 2—The first is a note 
which I received from Mr. Crosbie just as I was leaving Liverpool. 

Who is Mr. Crosbie?—A partner in the firm of Jamieson and 
Company. He says, ‘‘I have a letter this morning from an 
intelligent friend of ours, dated Rio de Janeiro, 26th February, 
from which I annex a short extract bearing upon the slave-trade, 
which may perhaps interest you.”’ The extract is this: “ Rio de 
Janeiro, 26th February, 1848: Within the last week 4,000 slaves 
have been landed here, and the trade is going on in proportion all 
along the coast. Bahia js literally overrun with blacks. Were 
our vessels withdrawn from the coast of Africa, Brazil would not, 
I believe, allow the introduction of slaves to the extent that is now 
going on.” Extracts from Bahia letters—‘ May 23rd, 1847: 
The slave-trade is in full operation, and carried on with the 
greatest effrontery. A vessel arrived a few days ago, landed 304, 
and eighty died on the passage. Another has just come in (said 
to have landed at that large white house on the island of Itaparica, 
opposite the Victoria), and landed 800 and odd, 180 having died 


on the passage; she is a barque, and went, to the coast under 


American colours, and returns with Brazilian. 29th September: 
The arrival of slaves this month has been about 700. Now 
writing, I hear of 300 more just come in. 11th September: After 
a long: cessation of slave landing, that is, six weeks, there is a 
_qwessel come up this morning with 300 on board. A great number 


a 3 ag of vessels have sailed from here; but I suppose the captures on 










the coast have been great, as few vessels have returned.” I might 
remask. that these letters are written without any object ; merely 

froma's, patty.in “Brazil to his correspondent in Liverpool. ‘‘ 22nd 
posishs : arrived here within three days, the beginning 
of this month. Im the first quarter this year there were only 
landed, here 1,180 ; in the second, 1,500; and in the third, 2,230; 
and already the above number have arrived to swell the amount of 
this quarter. — November 16th: No slaves have arrived here since 
the three arrivals in October. We have news from the coast of 
no less than seventeen vessels having been taken in twenty-three 


"days, principally by the Portuguese cruisers. We have noticed in 


‘the Times the conveyance of some of the captured slaves, with 
their own free will, from Sierra Leone to Demerara, in Her 
joe steamer, Growler, Out of 467 so conveyed, twenty 
on the passage, althou h she was only eighteen days. This 

pes ah as bad as the sl: sling here, and the deaths are 
‘immense. Surely some oné io arliament will look into it. 15th 
ros 1848: During the last quarter of last year we have 
a larger importation of slaves into this port than has been 


in, and ‘the city is awarming with new blacks. 


ceameieeteoae: period for the last eight years. No less than 





jeulers make out of them now are very small. We : 


have’ had a dreadful instance of the horrors of the traffic. Just 
now a vessel arrived in 53 days’ passage, and landed her cargo 
of 726, in a-miserable state of starvation; 111 had died on the 
passage for want of water and provisions. Two more cargoes 
have already been landed‘in this neighbourhood this month, and 
many vessels are fitting out. The above was an American vessel, 

which changed her flag to Brazilian on the coast. 21st J anuary, 
1848: A fine Sardinian schooner came out some short time ago, 
and one night she slipped out of this port, supposed all ready to 
receive slaves.. We have just heard of her being taken with 780 
on board. Had she arrived here, it would have swelled up the 
number of slaves imported in three weeks, the beginring of this 
year, to 2,000. The last vessel only brought half a cargo; she 
shipped, however, all there were on the coast for this place. The 
poor wretches would therefore come over quite comfortably, in 
comparison with the usual horrible manner of packing. Import 
to Bahia. in 1847 (as publicly known): first quarter, 1,180; 
second quarter,.1,500; third quarter, 2,230; fourth quarter, 
3,500 ; making a total of 8,4102’ These are returns which were 

piped. in my hands. 


HORRORS OF THE SLAVE-TRADE., 


Loap Panuanston.—Admitting that the number of slaves 
now landed on the west of the Atlantic be not greater than has 
been stated by your Lordship, namely, not more than between 
60,000 and 70,000, have you any reason to believe that the 
number exported from the west coast of Africa may not have 
greatly exceeded that number ?—The number exported will pro- 
bably have exceeded the number landed, by the amount of deaths 
during the passage; that amount varies, of course, in each case 
according to the circumstances. I believe it has been reckoned 
at something between 12 and 15 per cent., but there can be no 
very accurate data from which that calculation can be made. 


Hon. Captain Denman,. R.N.—On the subject of the cruel- 
ties which attend the slave-trade, you. have heard the opinion 
of Lord Palmerston; does your experience lead you to concur 
entirely with Lord Palmerston upon that subject ?—My opinion 
is, that there is certainly more cramming in smaller vessels than 
there used to be; but I believe that that is more than com- 
pensated by the voyages being so much shorter, owing to the 
fast-sailing vessels now employed upon the traffic. 

Generally speaking, the owner of a slave ship would have the 
same interest in the preservation of his cargo that the drover of a 
herd of oxen would have in conducting his beasts to market ?—It 
is perfectly impossible to make a slave voyage a healthy voyage. - 
All the evidence showed, during our slave-trade, while ‘it was 
unmolested, that: the sufferings were enormous and the mortality 
very great indeed, and such must always be the case. Any one 
who has been on board a slaver, and has seen human beings, 
under any circumstances, crammed together as they are and must 
be, cannot suppose that this traffic can be unattended with great 
mortality. In my own case, I was four months-on board a par- 
ticularly large and roomy slaver, and I can speak from my 
own experience of the sufferings which were there incurred. 

Under the best of circumstances, the slave-trade must be 
accompanied with acts of great cruelty?—Under the best of 
circumstances, it is abhorrent to humanity in every step of its 
progress. 

Still there are degrees of suffering?—There are degrees of 
suffering; and my opinion is, that in some degree the sufferings 
are increased by the sharper vessels used. 


Commanper H. J. Marson, R.N.—Will you ‘state to the 
Committee whether it be or be not the case, that more slaves are 
ordinarily embarked than the captain believes he can convey to 
the coast of Brazil or Cuba?—Yes; the effort of a slave captain 
is to land as many slaves as he can on the coast of the Brazils; 
but as it is not possible for the most practised eye to tell a healthy 
from an unhealthy slave by seeing him in the barracoons, if the 
vessel could take 300 slaves moderately crowded, the captain 
would take half as many again, say 450, and cram them on board, 
below, and on the decks, for the sake of putting them to the test, 
knowing that all those who were not likely to cross the Atlantic 
would sicken during the first forty-eight hours; then directly 
they show the symptoms of weakness, on account of their weak 
constitution, they are put on one side of the deck, no food nor 
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water is given them, and they are allowed to die; they are then 
thrown overboard. Then at the end of the forty-eight hours that 
man has a prime cargo of slaves, of those who do not sicken. 
Those whose constitutions are strong enough to stand the first 
crowding and the heat will live till they have crossed the 
Atlantic; they will live during the passage. 

You mean to state to the Committee, that it is a deliberate 
plan of the slave dealer to embark, to take your own illustration, 
450 slaves on board, knowing that he cannot hope to carry 
more than 300 to the opposite coast ?—~Yes ; it is a very common 
practice. 

Do you conceive that the presence of the squadron has aggra- 
vated the horrors of the slave-trade?—I think it has very much 
aggravated the horrors and the misery to be endured by those who 
are embarked, because all those who are embarked, whether they 
escape or whether they be captured, have to undergo a great 
amount of misery—greater than if the trade were open; not that 
they would perhaps be in such very roomy vessels as is generally 
supposed, because it would be still an object to take a very full 
cargo; but if the trade were open, I should fancy that, the aggre- 
gate amount of misery to be endured by the natives of Africa 
would be very great indeed; the horrors of the middle passage 
would be transferred, in a very aggravated degree, to the mines of 
Brazil, where the life of a slave would scarcely be worth one 
year’s purchase; it would be economy on the part of the manager 
of the mines to get the greatest possible amount of work out of a 
slave in a very short time; in fact, to work him to death, and then 
to go into the market and buy another, and so go on. 


Commanpver T. F. Bircn, R.N.—Are you of opinion that the 
system of suppressing the slave-trade by force aggravates the 
sufferings of the slaves?—I should think so, most decidedly. I 
have understood formerly that the slaves went across in a better 
class of vessel; they are very much crowded now. 

Do the vessels ever put to sea without a sufficient supply of 
water and provisions ?—Yes. 

To what circumstance do you attribute that insufficiency ?—To 
not having the time to embark them, perhaps. 

Do you think the dispatch with which the slaves are placed on 
board causes the owners of the vesseis to put to sea without 
having taken the necessary precautions for the voyage ?—Yes, 


especially now the slaves that are carried from the coast are taken 


away in American bottoms, a great part of them. American 
bottoms are brought there for the purpose of being sold to the 
slave dealers; and if they see the cruiser absent from the coast, 
they take the chance of shipping the slaves in the vessel at once, 
after she has been sold, without waiting. 

You have no doubt at all about that fact bo] have not the. 
slightest, because I have taken two vessels with the American 
names on their sterns. 

How many slaves were in the vessel captured by you which 
had the greater number on board ?—Five hundred and sixty. 

What was the size of it?—She was about 290 tons; I think 
she was condemned ; she had an immense hold, but they were in 
a dreadful state; they had nothing to lie upon except logs of 
wood, firewood that was used for burning. I had to remove the 
children on board of my own vessel; 200 of them; but they were 
not actually crowded to the extent to which I have read and heard 
that they generally crowd slave vessels. 

How did you find the slaves stowed ?—There was a tier of 
casks, and the wood that they had procured on the coast had been 
just thrown down on the top of the casks, and the slaves were 
lying on the woed, small billets of wood. 


J..Banpinzgi, Esq.—Have you any information about the 
comparative sufferings in the middle passage at the present time, 
and previously to -the abolition of the slave-tende trade: altogether — 
Yes, I have. 

Is it your opinion that they have been very much aggravated, 
of late, taking two years, say 1786 and 1846?—Yes; but I think 
they were always very great. The slave-trade seems always to 
debase humanity; it seems to have obliterated from mankind 
every feeling of humanity; owing to the activity and extreme 
vigilance of our cruisers and the dread of capture, the slave-traders, 
have been led to. sail without the necessary comforts for thie 
slaves, and they have been led to cram them in here and there, as 
hard as ever they could, more than they did. I think the facts } 
tell’ you that. 


Carrain Wrvitt, R.N.—I suppose, under favourable circtums 
stances, the loss by death must be considerable in the voyage from 
the eastern coast of Africa to the Brazils?—I should think one- 
third; they generally think so, because they take one-third more 
than they are allowed by their rules, so that they may have the 
full quantity to land in the Brazile. For imstance, if by their 
tonnage they are allowed to take 400 on board, they will take in 
550, 80 as to have as nearly as possible the 400 that they are_ 
allowed to carry. 


W. Smrru, Esq.—You have seen occasionally slave ships 
captured by British cruisers, with the slaves on board, which were 
brought into Sierra Leone ?—Yes ; I have been on board of some; 
and very frequently when they came in I could compare the appear- 
ance of the negroes on board to nothing but a swarm of bees. 
settled upon the bough of a tree; they looked one black mass. 

Can you mention any particular appearances about the slaves 
which would denote the nature of the sufferings to which they had 
been exposed ?—Nothing but a gradual exhaustion and wasting 
away from malaria, as I said, and a deficiency of food and 
water. 

Did you ever see such a iia as the bones starting through 
the skin ?—I have never seen the bones starting through the skin, 
but I have seen them nearly so; indeed, I have seen the slaves 
reduced to such a state of emaciation as was frightful to witness. 

Do you trace these sufferings of the slaves not merely to the 
confinement of the slave ship, but also to the detention in the 
barracoons ?—That is a question which I can scarcely answer. I 
should say certainly, that the principal part of them is after they 
have been shipped. 


Mr. J. L. Hook, lately employed in the Customs at Sierfa 
Leone.—As you consider that the British squadron has not 
diminished the slave-trade, are you of opinion that it has 
diminished the horrors of the slave-trade?—On the contrary, I 
think it has very much increased the horrors of the middle passage. 
I have had an opportunity of seeing many slave vessels when they 
have been brought into Sierra Leone. I have gone on board; the 
spectacle which presented itself to me was truly awful. I have 
seen men, women, and children lying upon the deck in the very 
last stage of existence, and the majority on board were little. 
better than living skeletons; indeed, no language can destribe the 
scene. 

In general what was the condition of the slaves which you saw 
on board those vessels 1—The 1 most wretched condition, as I have 
before stated. 

Would it be possible to increase their sufferings !—I should 
think not; hardly possible. 

It is as bad as can be?—It is as bad_as it can possibly be,I 
think; they are huddled together like so many articles of mer-. . 
usin. 

They have been compared to herrings in a bariat i is that a good 
illustration of it, in your opinion ?—Yes, I think it is, 


Cartan G. Mansex, R.N.—You must be generally acquainted 
with the state of suffering that the slaves are in on board the slave 
ships ?—Yes. 

You made, I presume, some captures while you were on the 
coast ?—Yes. 

Have you ever heard or read of such horrors as you witnessed 
on board those slave vessels?—Never. I could not have supposed 
it possible that so many people could have been packed into a 
vessel, by any device, as I have seen packed into slave vessels. 

Did you ever yourself capture a vessel in which there were a 
number of slaves packed in that way 1—We captured a vessel 
not much larger than a river barge, a vessel of 127 tons; it had 
stowed between decks, in close confinement, 447 people. 

Must not this state of things go on year after year without any 
intermission, so long as there is a demand for slaves in Brazil, and 
‘an attempt to intercept the supply on the part of the British 
squadron ?—I fear so ; it is the only conclusion that T can arrive at. 

‘A good deal of attention has been directed in this | country to a. 
‘despatch which you communicated to the Admiralty, stating that 
“you received information of the wholesale murder of upwards of 
2,000 slaves at Lagos; can you inform the Committee What — 
induced the chief of Lagos to commit that wholesale butchery 7 
P Hig ‘inducement for it was simply that the feeding of so large a 
as “f idle people was burdensome to him ; and, finding no 
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ne prospect of his being relieved by their embarkation, he am 
“‘yecourse to this extreme measyre of brutality. - 


‘Are the slaves ever hurried oh board with an insufficiency of 


re water and other accommodations eeeery for their subsistence ? 
Weed that frequently: occurs. 


‘From what cause is it, that a sufficient quantity of water for 
the voyage, and of other provisions, is not put on board?—A part 
of it arises from depending upon getting water in casks on the 
coast of Africa, because, if found with them, it would condemn the 


~ ‘vessel in going out; sometimes it arises, perhaps, from the inability 
of getting casks ; at other times, from being hurried, in consequence 
of knowing or perhaps seeing a cruiser in sight, they are obliged 


to cut and run at once; and perhaps it might arise in some indi- 
vidual cases from imprudence of the captain, and from making a 
longer voy age, and depending apon rains, which he did not fall in 
with. 

Then the sufferings on board the slavers, engendered by such 
circumstances, are directly attributable to our eens at suppres- 
sing the slave-trade ?—Entirely so. 

Do the slaves, in consequence of insufficient accommodation and 
other causes, perish in large numbers on board the vessels ?— 


Occasionally they do; in many cases they do. 


Generally speaking, is there a large mortality ?—There is. 

Is the suffering of such slaves as escape death very great ?— 
Exceedingly s0; almost beyond the powers of description. I 
have seen them when brought ashore, when life has been reduced 
to the lowest possible ebb; when they have been simply alive; 
nothing more than that could be stated of them; there was a 
complete wasting of the whole of the animal system, and a mere 
mass of bones, but still alive. 
~ To what causes is that attributable?—To a long passage, toa 
want of a anapaad of food, and to the confinement and foul 


. ur. 


What they suffer from, is the fetid state of the itinisaphere — 
The fetid state of the senphen. and not t having a sufficiency of 


’ food and water. 
Although the Africans would not suffer from that high degree 
of temperature, would it not promote a great desire to drink?—_ 


Of course it would under those circumstances. Accustomed as 


' they are from the earliest period of life to drink water, and that in 


very large quantities, their sufferings from want of water are more 
dreadful than they would be with the Anglo-Saxon race, who are 
accustomed to drink very little water, and require very little water; 
but in the tropics they.require a large quantity of water, and-are 
accustomed to drink plenty of water, and of course the sufferings 
of people like those are infinitely, if it is possible so to say more 
severe in consequence of it. 

What quantity of water do you consider that an African would 


require for his sustenance per day ?—A boy of ten or twelve _ 
of age would drink more than a gallon. 


What quantity do they usually get ?—It is horrid almost to say ; 
ithe quantity is very small. I have known, from hearsay, within 
‘the last two years, that a teacup-full, given once in three days, will 
support life for twenty or thirty days. : 

: Evenin that temperature ?—Yes; but the loss of life must be 
great on those occasions. 


Is the agony occasioned by desire for water very seek? ?—Inde-' 


seribable. There are no words that I can make use of that will 


_ describe the sufferings in the tropics from the want of water; it is 


jten times more horrible than the want of food. A man may 
-suffer from the want of food four or five days and think nothing of 


At, but the sufferings from want of water for two days in the tropics 


is almost beyond endurance. 
, Did you ever experience it yourself ?—Yes, I have suffered it; I 
speak from what I have felt. 

The slaver, I suppose, is in a very dirty omditicn r=It must be, 


‘because the slaves are jammed in, as I observed before. They are 


packed in upon their sides, laid in heads amongst legs and arms, 


;80 that it is very difficult frequently, until they become very much 


emaciated so as to leave room, for them to get up sens without 
the whole section moving together. . 

Are they permitted to get up ?—Small hacen ‘sonia be.. "Small 
boys are never confined; but the way in which they are put in 
now is, that they are generally jammed in, in such masses, that, 


even allowing. that there was elevation sufficient for them to rise 


_up, they could not rise without the whole section rising. They 
hake two or three slave decks: in’a vessel, which has perhaps six 





feet between h¢r deck and the beams above. There would be 
three tiers of slaves stowed away. 

- In six feet?—Yes; sixteen to eighteen inches would stow them 
inj then the timber, or whatever you term it, of which it is built, 
would occupy the rest of the space; so that you would have three 
tiers of them in a common deck; therefore there is not room for a 
very small boy to sit. They are put like books upon a shelf; con- 
sequently there is plenty of room for them to lie flat, but not 
enough for them to elevate. 

Do they lie upon their backs ?—No ; all upon their sides: 

Can they turn from side to side ?—By the whole section turning, 
not otherwise, until they have become a good deal emaciated, and 
some have died out; that, of course, makes more room for the 
remainder. 

Are they so placed for the convenience of stowage ?—Yes, for 
the possibility of stowing larger numbers. 

By what means is the food supplied to them in that way 7—By 
a man going down amongst them, passing down a calabash with a 
quantity of rice or beans, or whatever the description of food may 
be, and passing it round, a little portion to each one. 

Is a surgeon never carried now ?—No; a respectable man would 
not go, and a bad one would not be worth taking. 

The slaves being packed in those large numbers, and exposed to 
a long voyage after a considerable detention, are very liable to 
suffer from diseases ?—Yesj; those are the cases in which the 
mortality is much the greatest, where they have been detained 
for some length of time in the barracoons, not having had an 
opportunity to be shipped; those are the cases in which the 
mortality is the greater, because their systems have been worn 
down previously to being put on board the vessel. 

Did you ever know an instance of a vessel losing one-half of her 
cargo?—Yes ; a good deal more than that. There was an instance 
in which, out of 160, which was but half a cargo, only ten escaped, 
and those ten were sold for 300 milreas, about £37. I know that 
personally to be a fact. 

The slaves being packed on board ship in the way which you 
have described, which precludes the possibility of removing them 
upon deck, of course all the excrement of those wretched creatures 
during the whole of the voyage remains in the vessel ?—In a certain 
measure. As far as I am aware, it is found almost tmppmonivle to 
keep them clean. 

It must remain altogether in the vessel, if Giey do not go on 


‘deck ?—Yes. Many vessels after they come in are abandoned, 


from the impossibility of getting any person to clean the vessel. 
I can mention the case of an Austrian-built vessel, a very fine 
vessel, in which there had been some French seamen on board; 
she was cast adrift. The Brazilian government had her brought 
in, and cleaned out by galley slaves. 

Do not they suffer from bruises, from being jammed together 
between the casks ?—When they are first put on board, they do 
bruise ; but afterwards they become so emaciated, and are so very 
light, that the bruising is very trifling then. 

In point of fact, it appears that the progressive emaciation 
of the slaves is a sort of means of preserving their lives? —Ina 
medical point of view, if it were not for that emaciation, they 
would not exist, because the system being in a torpid state, a very 
little portion of food will sustain life for a certain time, and-a very 
small portion of air also in breathing; ie system i is in-a state of 
partial torpor. 

Is the Committee to understand that slaves ever pass from 
Africa to Brazil without being taken on deck at all?—Yes. I 
should think that in the present state it is frequently done. I do 
not mean to say the whole of them, but a great number are never 
brought on deck. 

When the food is supplied. to them, is it possible for the person 
who supplies it to get among them, between the rows of them, or 
is it handed from one row to ‘another? — If I were to speak the 
truth it would be this ; the vessels are so excessively offensive that 
it-is. perhaps the greatest punishment to which you can put any 


-person on board. There is some half-witted person whom they 


generally have almost on purpose for it, to pass the food round to 


‘them, and he is in such a hurry in doing it that those who are 


nearest to one of the hatchways are. more likely, to. get a double 
portion of food, rather than that he should go round the. sides of 
the vessel, which is so reed lait it paduces a sickening 
effect upon him. 

Then he does not get upon the level where they are, and pass 
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between the rows of them, helping each one singly ? — He 
should do it, but from the excessively filthy state it is not gree 
done.. 

He has to get upon a mass of filth? — He has to ant upon a 
mass of filth, and almost upon a mass of living bodies at the same 
time, because they roll out and take up everything that they can. 

In that case some may go without food? — Frequently those 
that are more remote do not get anything at all, unless they can 
crawl up over the others, and get nearer to the hatchways. 

In the case of one of those people dying, how is the body 
removed? — It lies there till, perhaps, an alarm is given, or some- 
thing like that, and in the morning it is generally thrown over- 
board. 

Is it always noticed? — There may be instances, and I believe 
there have been instances, in which they have remained until they 
have increased the amount of putridity ;. and, in fact, when they 
have been thrown overboard you could hardly keep them together, 
because the putrefaction would be so rapid, in a temperature. of 
that kind, that in a few hours decomposition would take place ; 
they would hardly hold together to be thrown overboard. « 

According to the account which you have given, it must be a 
matter of considerable physical difficulty to get out the body fre- 
quently, if the person happen to die at a considerable distance from 
the hatchway?— There are no doubt instances where they have 
been three or four days. Sincethe slave-trade has been carried on 
in such a suffering manner, personally and directly I have had 
nothing to do with it. j 

But you have seen cargoes when they have arrived?— Yes; I 
have seen some within six months past. 

When they were just in the state in which they had come in? — 
When they have come in I have gone on board a few minutes 
afterwards. - 

And have you been below deck? —I have ‘its my head below, 
but not for very long. A thorough-bred white man could. not 
endure it; I have no doubt he would die from asphyxia. . 

You. have seen enough to give you personal knowledge of the 
condition in which the slaves are brought across the sea, just as if 
you had been in the vessel? — Yes. 

When the cargoes come in are the slaves, or a = many of 
them, unable to walk ?— Most of them are. 

Are those men. shackled? —No;.the little ones which they 
bring now are not shackled. The most favourite cargoes at the 
present time are boys of eight to twelve years of age. 

Why do they bring them at so early an age ? — Because at that 
age they are smaller, and pack more conveniently, and will endure 
the effects of the voyage better than persons of a more mature 
age. 

Those boys, supposing them even in health, would not be capable 
of any great exertion on their being landed in Brazil? — Not for 
the first six months. 

After the first six months would des be capable of enduring the 
work required of them?— They would do the work which we 
have for boys of that.age, but we find that by purchasing them 
young, and bringing them up, they become much better slaves than 
when they are purchased at a more mature age. 

With respect. to the condition of the slaves when they are 
landed, are they in a state of great suffering ? — They certainly are. 

Have you seen many cases of the slaves landed from the slavers 
on their arrival? — Yes. 

In what condition did you find them? —I do not know I could 
describe it, to be intelligible to you. I do not think that I have 
power of description enough to describe it. 

You have told us these three things—that they are, very many 
of them, in a situation of acute suffering, and at the same time of 
great physical reduction and torpidity of the animal functions ?— 
Yes; so that the knee bones appear almost like the head of a 
person; from the arm you may slip your finger and thumb up; 
the muscular part of the arm is gone; it is a mere bone covered 
with a bit of skin; the abdomen is highly protuberant ; it is very 
much distended ; very large. I am speaking of them just as they 
are landed. A man takes them up in his arms and carries them 
out of the vessel ; 
do it, if they are not capable of walking; they are pulled out, and 
those that are very dirty are frequently washed. 


Are they for the most part lifted upon deck? —A great many |. 


of them are; a good many make attempts ; they could not stand, 
even. if they were not so much emaciated. From not having 
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you have some slave or some person that must |. 





perhaps stood ipeight for a month or two, the muscles have lost 
the power of supporting them. i 

The eye has lost its speculation? — Precisely so; it has an 
idiotic appearance; a leaden appearance; in fact, a sunken’ 
appearance. 

In fact, nature is reduced to the véry last stage consistent with 
life? —To the lowest stage in which it is possible to say that they 
are yet living. 

Do they suffer much from bruises and sores ? — 
bruised ; and there are many cases in which a gangrene probably 


takes place, or a very large ulcer takes place from lying so long in —_ 


such putrid materials they have to lie in. Many no doubt die 


from it. 


The slaves usually require some period of time before they can 
be sufficiently recovered to be brought into the market? — Fre- 
quently three months: they require to be fed and taken care of 
before any person would take the trouble of buying them. 


INEFFICIENCY OF THE CRUISING SYSTEM TO SUPPRESS THE. 
SLAVE-TRADE. 


Mr. J. L. Hoox.—From the information which you gathered 
while you were on the coast of Africa, were you led to the con-. 
clusion that the slave-trade is in a fair way of extinction, by 
means of the British squadron on the coast ?—I am afraid that, 


however effective the squadron may be in checking the supply. of 
slaves, the squadron will never have the effect of sai Pasi: the 


slave-trade. 
You are of opinion that although they may give it a partial 
check, they will never succeed in extinguishing the trade ?—In my 


humble opinion, I should say, certainly not, and past experience 


will bear me out in that opinion. oe 

Do you understand that the British fleet on the coast is in a 
state of great activity?—-Very much so, indeed; more so of late. 
than it ever has been. 
of vessels to the squadron. 
that a French vessel and an English vessel both cruise off a mf: 
ticular station together. 


Is the slave-trade at all nearer gitbsietices now hen it was 


before this efficient force was stationed on the sani should 
say not. P 


Do you consider that our “expensive operations on. the cok sats 
have diminished the slave-trade?—No; I think that they have © 


merely had the effect of checking the supply of wines: I should 
say: that the.demand has been as great as ever. ; 


- Erbe, Esq., M.D.—You must be sesinneltg acquainted with 
the system. by which this _— proposes to itself to put down 
the slave-trade ?—I am. 


What is your opinion of the success. which has attended that : 


system ?—I.do not think that it has at all conduced to put down 
the trade in slaves. 


You do not.think that it has succeeded »—It has not iisecesdeds — 
You do not think that it is calculated to succeed i—It is not. 


calculated to suppress the slave-trade. 


Have you reason to believe that at the present smc saith the 


slave-trade is going on with great activity ?—I have. 
Do you think that the British squadron on the coast has actually 
prevented Brazil from receiving the number of slaves which it 


required for its own purposes ?—Notwithstanding all our vigi- : : , 
lance, Brazil has ever found the means, it tics of supplying ee 


itself abundantly with slaves. 


Are you of opinion that the supply has been almost ‘cua to the eee 
demand, notwithstanding the operations of the squadron Yes, seit 


I have no doubt that it has. 


Has the operation of the squadron on the pee been unattendall * 


with evil?—It has been the means of aggravating fearfully the 
miseries of the slaves. . : 


It has, in your apprehension, not only failed in its object of | 
preventing the slave-trade, but it has also aggravated the suffer- 


ings of the slaves ?—-Yes, to a most incredible extent. | one 


a2 


_ Jost Currre, M.D.—Is the opinion, as far as you know, enter~ 


tained in Brazil that the British squadron will be able to stop the 


| trade 2—No ; we consider that it cannot do it. 

Do you consider that it can check the trade to any considera 
degree ?—You may check it on any one given point for acertain 
time, but it would only be on a given point, because the slaves — 


It is almost like the boiled eye of a fish. , ag 


Many become > 


The French have lately added a number. us 
I believe now the arrangement is, _. 
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would’ be carried to some other place, where they could be em- 

‘Are you acquainted with the state of the naval force which 
Great Britain has now stationed on the coast of Africa ?--Only 
from hearsay. 

Is it generally understood to be in a state of efficiency and great 
activity ?—Yes; we believe that they do everything that men 
can do, with the mistaken view which they have of doing a thing 
of that kind, and attempting to do an impossibility. 

Then in Brazil you look upon the undertaking of the British 
squadron on the coast of Africa as wild and impracticable ?— One 
party views it in that light; another party views it that you have 
a wish to check the rising prosperity of Brazil. 

With respect to the opinion formed of the probable success of 
the British squadron on the coast of Africa, is the opinion 
generally entertained that it is ever likely to be attended with 
success ?—We are perfectly well aware that it never will be 
attended with success, as regards entirely checking the slave- 
trade. 

Do you expect personally that it will be attended with more 
success than it has been attended with hitherto?—No, I do not; 
I am satisfied, from what I know, both of Brazil and of the coast 
of Africa, that it will not be attended with success by any means 
that lie within your power to make use of. 

You cannot, then, conceive of any measures that the British 
Government could undertake for the purpose of entirely sup- 
pressing the slave-trade by an armed force, which could be 
Attended with success ?—No. 

You look upon it as altogether hopeless?—As altogether 
hopeless. After having been tried in every shape, diplomatic, 
and by blockading the coast of Brazil, and now the African 
coast, I do not know anything else that you could do with decided 
success; you have tried all that, and last year the price of 
slaves came down thirty per cent., and this year, no hese 
it will come down twenty-five per cent. more. 

It is more extensively engaged in, and more vigorously Yes. 

And: the mepes of the parties are higher ?~-Of course. 


Girvan ‘R.. H. Stoprorp, R.N.—Were you led, when on the 
coast, to the conclusion that our squadron on the coast of Africa 
was very carcass in stopping the slave-trade ?7—No, quite the 
contrary. 

As a@ naval officer, do you imagine that the British squadron on 
_ the coast of Africa will ever extinguish the slave-trade?—Never. I 
have had very little experience in slave business, but from all I hear 
‘ftom other officers, and officers whom I had under my orders on 
the Rio station, I should conclude that the British squadron would 
never extinguish the slave-trade. 

Do youthink that the British squadron placed on the coast of 
Brazil would ever have that effect ?—No, certainly not. 

Did you learn anything of the public opinion in Brazil, among 
the Brazilian subjects, on the question of the slave-trade, as to the 
Supposed possibility of our extinguishing it?—They used to laugh 
atus. It is impossible to get information from any one on the 
eoast. I was lying in Rio harbour, as senior officer, for the two 
months that I was in Rio, and I used to attempt to get informa- 
tion on shore with regard to vessels expected across with slaves, 
that I might send cruisers to intercept them. I was told by 
eeveral persons, among others, English merchants, ‘“ You cannot 
expect information from us, because, unless those slaves are 
landed, we cannot be paid for our merchandize.” Therefore you 
@annot expect information from any of the English merchants 
there. ‘ The-only way we had of getting information was this: we 
had a spy, who was paid out of the proceeds of the slaves taken. 


Carr. G. Mansa, R.N.—Do you consider that the number of 
captures made by the British squadron is any proof that the 
_ Blave-trade’is not carried on with activity ?—None whatever. 

Is it not rather a proof to the contrary, that it is carried on 
with activity ?—Yes, I conceive that it is. But to give an idea of 
the risk incurred by those people, and the losses which they sus- 
tain, amd the great expense that they must go to in insurance, 
which I believe is carried on to a great extent, I can state a cir- 
cumstance respecting five very fine clipper vessels, which were 


_ gtarted at one time from Brazil belonging to the same owners. I 


| received very clear information on the subject of which I am 


of the object. 





i One of those vessels was captured by the sive, 
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‘one by another steam-vessel, I believe the Devastation, one by 


the Contest, one by the Actaon, whilst the fifth accomplished her 
object. The slave dealers themselves admit that where one vessel 
out of five, or even six, effects its purpose, they are more than 
indemnified for the loss of the others; so much is the value of the 
slave enhanced by the difficulties and impediments thrown in the 
way of the dealer, as well as by the increased demand for the pro- 
duce springing from an almost virgin soil. 

Looking to the extent of that coast, and to the facilities which 
the coast affords for the shipment of slaves, do you imagine that 
it would be possible by means of any naval force to suppress the 
slave-trade, so long as there existed a high demand for slaves on 
the other side of the Atlantic ?—I am perfectly convinced that it 
would be impossible. 

From the responsible situation which you have held on that 
station, you must necessarily have paid a great deal of attention 
to this subject ; are you aware of a letter which was addressed by 
Mr. Clarkson, as president of the Anti-Slavery Society, to Lord 
Aberdeen, in the year 1845, on the mode of suppressing the 
traffic ?—Yes; I was so much struck with it, that I cut it out of 
the Times newspaper, when I was on the coast, and have it now 
in my pocket. 

Do you generally agree with those views of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, as expressed in that letter ?—Yes, I do, certainly. 

As you have Mr. Clarkson's letter, will you be so kind as to 
read the passages which are more immediately in accordance with 
your views?—‘‘In pointing out the true remedy for the slave- 
trade, they observe,” this is a reference to the African Institution, 
***Qnce more, we solemnly repeat, that by the toial abolition of 
slavery only can the slave-trade be annihilated. Destroy the de- 
mand of the slaveholder, and there will be no longer traffic carried 
on, to supply wants which shall no longer exist; but whilst a 
demand, whether for merchandize or for men, does exist, all ex- 
perience shows that hopes of gain will tempt unprincipled men, 
despite of all laws, human and divine,. teeaan-every risk in order 
to supply it.’” There is another passage, which I would read : 
“* Supposing, however, there were cordial co-operation on the part 
of other nations, the vast extent of coast to be watched and - 
guarded presents an insuperable obstacle to the accomplishment - 
No fleet of cruisers that this country could send . 
forth to the various coasts of Africa, the West Indies, Brazil, and - 
the Eastern Seas, would be adequate to the service. The trade - 
would go on, in spite of all efforts to crush it, and terminate only 
with the demand. In this view of the case the Committee are 
fully sustained by the high authority of Lord John Russell, 
When Colonial Minister, his Lordship addressed a communication 
to the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, in which 
he says: ‘To repress the foreign slave-trade by a marine guard 
would scarcely be possible, if the whole British navy could be 
employed for that purpose. It is an evil which can never be 
adequately encountered by any system of mere prohibition and 
penalties.’ ‘The most cursory glance at official papers will show 
that the greatest possible number of slaves are now crammed into 
the narrowest possible space, and that consequences at which 
humanity sickens are the necessary result.’ ‘But that new laws 
will be effectually executed in countries into which they have been 
introduced on the suggestions‘of a foreign power, however just in 
principle, and noble in design, for the purpose of putting down a 
profitable traffic, against which no moral feelings exiot throughout 
the whole population, is not to be expected.’ ” 

Do you entirely agree with the sentiments expressed in those 
passages ?—I do. 

Have you read Sir Fowell Buxton’s work on the subject of 
slavery »—Yes, I have. 

Does he support on those points the views of Lord John 
Russell, Mr. Clarkson, and yourself ?—lI conceive so. 

Have you any hesitation in condemning entirely the employ- 
ment of a marine force as a means of extinguishing the slave-trade 
on the coast of Africa ?——-No; I think it is impracticable. 

You concur also, I apprehend, in that sentiment of Mr. Clarkson, 
that the employment of a marine force on the coast of. Africa has 
increased the horrors of the slave-trade ?—I should fear so. 

You think, then, that it can only be stated that the squadron 
‘diminishes the extent of the slave-trade with reference to the tem- 
porary extension which it would assume if the squadron were 
withdrawn; but that, speaking of its permanent extent, the 
squadron really does not materially affect it?—I am afraid so, 
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INTRODUCTION OF SLAVE-GROWN SUGARS INTO 
THE BRITISH MARKET. 


The following letter, dated North Repps Hall, Feb. 10, 1841, 
addressed by the late Sir T. F. Buxton to the Duchess of Suther- 
land, and hitherto unpublished, we are happy to have permission 
to lay before our readers :— 


I lose no time in replying to your letter received by this day’s 
post. I can have no hesitation in saying, that in my opinion the 
best and wisest course which we can pursue is, to enforce the pro- 
hibitory duties against slave-grown sugar, that is, against the 
sugars of Cuba and Brazil, It seems to me to be one of those 
questions in which ordinary rules are to be disregarded, and in 
which considerations of political advantage must be made to yield to 
the superior law of moral duty. We cannot admit the produce of 
Cuba and Brazil into home consumption, without giving a vast 
impulse to the growth of sugar in those countries; or, in other 
words, without giving the strongest encouragement to the slave- 
trade. The question then presents itself in this form. Shall 
England, which has hitherto been the only hope of Africa, which 
has cheerfully paid twenty millions for the emancipation of her 
own slaves; which has, as some of us think, derived more true 
glory from this, than from Trafalgar and Waterloo — shall this 
England, which has hitherto thought no labour and no sacrifices 
too great for the accomplishment of this special object, now turn 
round, and by a single act do more for the promotion of the 
slave-trade than it has ever dove for its suppression, and be the 
very means of pouring down upon Africa a more aggravated load 
of misery, ruin, crime, and desolation, than she has ever yet 
endured. I cannot think that it will be for a moment pretended 
that we should be justified on principle in taking this course; and 
if this be true, such a course cannot, in the long run, prosper. A 
temporary relief, no doubt, the country may obtain, but at what a 
cost? Such base inconsistency would tarnish the character of the 
country in the eyes of the civilized world. Our high professions, 
our appeals to other nations, calling upon them to relinquish, from 
fear to God, and in pity to a quarter of the human race, the 
iniquitous gains of the slave-trade — the boast we have made of 


superior ‘humanity —all these would be held up against us in | 


mockery, when the world should perceive that for the sake of 
revenue, and for the sake of effecting some reduction in the price 
of an article of consumption, we have resolved, with our eyes 
open, to do that which must necessarily produce an increase of the 
very trade which we have hitherto pretended to detest. But we 
shall lose more than reputation. We shall forfeit His favour who 
rules the destinies of nations. Enlightened as this country is on 
the subject of the slave-trade, and knowing well that guilt upon 
the largest scale, and to the most intense degree, inseparably 
cleaves to it, I can conceive no national crime which would be 
darker, or more likely to call down the vengeance of God, than 
for us to become now, knowingly, parties to the extension of that 
traffic. President Jefferson, himself a slaveholder, speaking of 
slavery, said; ‘‘I tremble for my country, when I remember that 
God_ig just,””_ When Great Britain shall have been bribed to give 
direct encouragement to the trade in human flesh, shall we not 
have.reason to fear that such a crime, attended, as in our case it 
would be, by such consummate hypocrisy, would bring down upon 
the nation some heavy chastisement? These are the leading con- 
siderations which present themselves to my mind; but there are 
others which must not be lost sight of. There seems good reason 
to believe that the high price of sugar is but a temporary evil. I 
think we may reasonably expect that many of the difficulties 
which have hitherto existed in the West Indies will cease, and we 
may hape that the islands will not continue to suffer from un- 
favourable seasons. Again, the quantity of sugar coming from 
the East Indies is increasing every day, and will without doubt go 
far towards. the reduction of prices, As a question of pure policy, 
would it not be better to give an impulse to the growth of sugar in 
our own territories in the East and West Indies, than to confer such 
a bonus on Cuba and Brazil? Another point should be borne in 


mind, The Government cannot pretend that they are driven by 


necessity, and by the overwhelming voice of the country, to dis- 
pense with the prohibitory duties. There’ have been, I take it, 
no demonstrations of any great anxiety ‘on the subject, on the part’ 
of the people. The noise that is made # not very loud, and it 
proceeds rather from the merchants who want 1o sell the Brazilian 
sugar, than from the people who want’ to buy it. If the latter 
should be laid clearly before the public, and they should be made 








really sensible that they can only obtain foreign sugar through the 
medium of the slave-trade, they would not call upon the Govern-, 
ment to instigate such crimes, and to multiply such horrors as they , 
know belong to theslave-trade, for their relief. When we proposed 
the abolition of slavery, it was tauntingly said, “‘ The public are- 
your friends now, but tell them they shall have their will, slavery. 
shall cease—but they shall pay for it, and you will hear no more 
of anti-slavery meetings and petitions.” Slavery was abolished, 
and a tremendous mulct was thereby imposed upon the people. of, 
England ; and it must ever be remembered, to their honour, that not. 
one petition was presented against it, while the measure was in 
progress; and not a murmur, as authenticated by any public 
remonstrance or petition, has since been heard, I must now con-. 
clude this long letter. You have called me to write upon a subject 
in which I feel the most intense interest ; for it is palpable that if 
we once consent to the admission of slave-grown sugar, there is an 
end of every hope for unhappy Africa. All our past sacrifices of 
money and of the lives of our sailors are rendered worse than 
useless, and the bright expectation in which we have indulged of | 
seeing a new day dawn upon a hundred millions of our fellow- 
creatures, and of the spread of peace, of knowledge, and- of.. 
Christianity amongst them, proves but an idle and disappointing: 


dream. Iam, yours faithfully, 
T, FowRLt Buxton, 





APPREHENDED INSURRECTION IN CUBA. 
We extract the following correspondence of the New York, 


Evangelist, dated Havana, March 1848, on the subject of the. . 
revolt amongst the slave population of Cuba, as it contains a more, . 
detailed account than any that has reached us, and not because - 


we concur with all that is advanced. 

There have been lately some serious symptoms. of insurrec- 
tion discovered among the slaves in Cuba, and se serious, that 
troops have been stationed on several plantations to be ready for 
immediate action in case of an outbreak. The timely discovery 
of these insurrectionary movements will probably postpone the. 
danger; but the inhabitants are in constant apprehension, and, 
past events show that their fears are not groundless. Large- 


numbers of the slaves, trained to war and massacre in Africa,, - 


are ready to enlist in any scheme of bloodshed, however 
small may be the prospect of securing their freedom. They only. 


need competent leaders to excite their passions and direct their, © 
movements. Such leaders are found among the free negroes, who; » 
remember their sufferings while in bondage, and thirst for revenge. ; . 
But the military force of the island is too great to allow the. . 


slightest hope to the slave of obtaining his liberty by insurrection, 
and the attempt is to be deprecated more on account of the, 


cruelties it will provoke from the whites, than on account of the 


dangers they may fear from the blacks. The scenes of November,; » 
1843, would be re-enacted. The character and consequences of: - 


that insurrection are probably little understood, as very few of thee 
facts were ever published. 


In the first outbreak, which commenced on the estate Triume. 5 re 


virabo, six white persons were killed, and property to the amount. 
of 80,000 dollars was destroyed. A few days after, Don Esteban. 
de Oviedo discovered a plan for an insurrection in Sabanilla, to 


which it is supposed that 60,000 slaves were accessory. The con- | 
spiracy was conducted by one Valdes, a mulatto poet, who was — 
supposed to have been instigated by Turnbull, the British Conspl, ;. 
I am not aware, however, that there was any positive ovidanos: of: a 


his agency in the affair. 


The measures of the conspirators were so ill-concerted, that they : 
could not act in concert, and before a decisive blow was struck, — 


the ringleaders were arrested, and the infected districts filled with . 


soldiers, which put a speedy end to the disturbance. Then fol-,. . 
lowed the work of retribution. A sort of civil Inquisition was: 
instituted, which was administered with a spirit of brutality and: ... 


ferocity rarely exhibited by any civilized tribunal since the days 
of the Romish Inquisition. 


Free negroes were the chief objects of suspicion, and. were. - os 


arrested and ‘put to the torture on no other evidence of guilt than. : 
the fact that they were free. Many who resided twenty or. thirty. _ 


miles from the scene of the outbreak, were seized and mpd 


with merciless cruelty from place to place, and fi : till. de nip 


by their wounds or their own ‘hide; put an exd 6 thele Gelitingee 
The case of a negro tailor at Guines, was related to me by one of 
his neighbours, He had purchased his freedom, and accumulated. 
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Sropery to the amount of about 10,000 dollars. This fact made 
him a prominent mark for the inquisitors. He was seized, and 
confined for several days in the stocks, with scarcely food enough 
to sustain life. Then he was marched of foot forty-five miles to 
Matanzas, where he was twice flogged almost to death, to extort 
from him information concerning the conspiracy, which he could 
not possibly have possessed. Expecting that this torture would 
be continued, as he saw it in other cases, he opened an artery, and 
was found in his prison a corpse. His property was confiscated to 
the crown. 

A similar course was adopted with slaves. Soldiers were sent 
to the plantations, and hundreds of slaves were hunted through 
the cane fields, and shot like wild beasts. Planters were compelled 
to surrender the most intelligent and valuable of their slaves, to 
be taken to Matanzas or Cardenas for torture. The process is 
thus described by a gentleman from South Carolina, who was 
residing in the neighbourhood when these scenes occurred: ‘A 
thousand lashes were'in many cases inflicted on a single negro; a 
great number died under this continued torture, and still more 
from spasms, and gangrene of the wounds. Confessions thus 
obtained, especially when the prisoner was influenced by leading 
questions, could ‘not be always relied on, and not a few in their 
dying ‘moments declared that all they had said was false. A 
number of whites, both Creoles and foreigners, were arrested on 
such testimony, and confidence in the protection of the government 
was entirely lost. Abandoned to the caprice of the sub-commis- 
sions that visited the plantations, the whole population, afraid to 
utter one word against their acts, in despair saw their property 
sacrificed, and were compelled to witness the most revolting scenes 
of cruelty.” 

These scenes are still fresh in the remembrance of the inhabi- 
tants, dnd there is no security that they may not be repeated at 
any hour. The, tyranny of their foreign masters is not more 
grievous than the tyranny of slavery, and between both, the white 
inhabitants of Cuba are strangers to the sense of security. Soon 
after the last ‘insurrection, in order to prevent the recurrence of 
such scenes, they petitioned the Captain-General for a prohibition 
of the slave-trade, But this only brought upon their heads the 


- wrath‘of ‘General O’Donnell, and many of the petitioners were 


compelledto leave the island. It will not be strange if another 
insurrection shall be attempted. They have the example and the 

sympethy; and may expect the aid of the 900,000 free blacks in 
St. Domingo, and the 400,000 in Jamaica. The emancipation of 
the slaves in the French islands, and the terrible vengeance which 


they are inflicting upon their former masters, are or will be known, 


notwithstanding the efforts used to prevent it. Probably these 
events have occasioned the present symptoms of outbreak, and 
may yet produce more decisive effects as they become more gene- 
In short, the position of Cuba in 
this respect is very critical, and she may soon witness tragedies 
not less bloody than those which resulted in the ascendancy of the 
blacks in St. Domingo. © 
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We have devoted a considerable space in the present Reporter 
to the slave-trade ; and we think, from the details given, on the 
best authority, three conclusions cannot fail to be drawn: the 
first is, that our commercial legislation, dating from the Sugar 
Act of 1846, has given a tremendous impetus to the slave-trade. 
From the evidence of Mr. Bandinel, the average number of slaves 
imported into the Spanish colonies and Brazil, during the five years 
_ ending with 1845, was 32,915; of which, Brazil took 26,044, and 
Cuba, 6,871, But during the years 1846 and 1847, the inkfuman 
traffic greatly increased, the official returns giving for the former 
year, 57,088 slaves, and for the latter, 63,267. That this sum 
‘would have been considerably augmented, -but for the circumstance 
that: many thousands of slaves have been transferred from aban- 
- doned coffee to the sugar estates in Cuba, there can be no doubt. 
* Referring: to this point, the Commissioners at the Havana say, 
“ft is by this means:only that the demands for labourers by the 
sugar-planters have lately been met; and when this supply ceases, 
the outery for labourers will probebly be such as the Spanish 
Government itself would not be able to resist.” Only one thing 
can restrict the revival of the African slave-trade, on a grand 





scale, with the Spanish colonies, and that is, unremunerative 
prices for their produce in the British markets, The second con~ 
clusion is, that, under the cruising system of suppression, the 
horrors of the slave-trade have fearfully increased. In addition to 
the general evidence, which will be found in our analysis, it can 
be demonstrated that, while the mortality connected with the 
slave-trade, when unrestricted, amounted, upon an average of 
voyages, to thirteen per ceut., it now ranges as high as twenty- 
four per cent. This arises principally from over-crowding and 
want of care, Horrible as was the waste of life, and frightful as 
were the sufferings of slaves, when Clarkson and Wilberforce 
first devoted themselves to the abolition of the traffic, that mor- 
tality has nearly doubled, and the sufferings of its victims increased 
tenfold in intensity. When the slave-trade was unrestricted, the 
number of slaves usually carried was two to each ton; when 
legalized, only one to the ton was permitted ; but now, since it 
has become contraband, five to the ton is not unusual, and some- 
times even a larger proportion are stowed away in the holds of 
slavers. Out of 100,000 slaves formerly shipped from Africa, the 
loss during the middle passage was 13,000; now it amounts to 
25,000! Lord Palmerston affects to believe that the horrors of 
the traffic have not increased under the attempt to suppress it by 
force ; but the facts are so evident, that nothing but the grossest 
incredulity, or absolute unwillingness to believe the concurrent 
testimony of witnesses personally conversant with the case, can 
resist it. Under any form, the slave-trade must present features 
both loathsome and terrible ; but, under its present form, it includes 
all imaginable atrocities ; and may emphatically be described as 
‘the sum of all villanies,” the blackest of all crimes in the 
long catalogue of human wickedness. Another conclusion, not 
less certain is, that the cruising system of suppression has utterly 
failed of accomplishing its object. Thirty years have now been 
spent in the vain attempt; incredible sums of money have been 
lavished on the service; and a great loss of life has been incurred in 
combating with this giant iniquity. The result of all our efforts, 
hitherto, has been failure and disappointment, aggravated by the 
consideration, that we have increased the miseries we sought to 
mitigate, and added fresh horrors to a crime we have not been 
able to prevent. 
and responsibility of the continuance of the slave-trade should be 
thrown on the countries who still persist in permitting it, than that 


the present inefficient system should be continued by this country. ’ 


Since the year 1815, several millions of slaves have been imported 
into various parts of the New World, notwithstanding our treaties 


and cruisers, whilst not more than 60,000 or 70,000 have been 


captured and restored to liberty, but not to their kindred and 
their homes. 

The Government have taken one effective weapon out of the 
hands of the people of this country, whereby they might success- 
fully restrict the slave-trade, if not entirely overcome it; that is, 
they have taken off the prohibition which, two years ago, existed 
against the importation of slave-grown sugars into the British 
markets. That system of exclusion was silently, yet effectually 
doing its work ; slavery was becoming unprofitable, and the slave- 
trade diminished, The change of policy still persisted in, under 
the plea of * giving cheap sugar to the people, and of i increasing the 
revenue, has given it new life; and, could we not trust in the 
justice of God, we should utterly deopeile of seeing the end of this 
great evil. One other weapon yet remains. 
of Spain and Brazil with this country, all slaves which have been 
illicitly introduced into their respective colonies and territories are 
declared to be free. Leta formal demand be made by Government, 
that this stipulation shall be immediately and honestly executed ; 
and we will answer for it, not another cargo of slaves will be 
allowed to enter the ports of Brazil or the Spanish colonies.. The 
demand must, however, be bond fide. 
the present head of the Foreign Office, thé alarm into which he 
threw the island of Cuba, and the Spanish Government, when 


he proposed that a tribunal should be established, for the purpose 


of carrying that stipulation into effect. Had not his lordship gone 


out of office before’ the negotiation had received its completion, - 


and had not his policy been abandoned by his successor, we believe 
he would have effectually put an end to the Spanish slave-trade. 
And the same principle, applied to Brazil, would have the same 


effect. We have laboured for years to induce the public to adopt - 


this view of the case, and “to urge Government to do its duty; we 


are delighted, therefore, to find that the inhabitants of Jamaicaand - 
Trinidad are beginning to take this view of the case, In the latter —_ 


Better by far that the whole weight of the guilt ' 


Under ‘the treaties ° 


No man knows better than ' 
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colovy an address to the Queen has been adopted and numerously 
signed by, the inhabitants, which we deem so important that we 





services he has rendered the cause of freedom, by his celebrated 
pleadings in behalf of the slaves in the Court of Cassation. M. 


give it at. length, for the use of our readers, asking them, at the | Gatine gocs to Guadaloupe. We confess we know of no gen- 


same time, to copy the example :— 
‘* Most Gracious SOVEREIGN : 

‘© We, your Majesty’s loyal subjects, inhabitants of Trinidad, beg 
most humbly to approach your Majesty, and to represent the alarming 
extension of the slave-trade to the Spanish colonies, and to Brazil, since 
the opening of the British market for slave-grown sugars in the month of 
August of 1846, by which measure the interests of your petitioners con- 
tinue to be most seriously affected. 

‘‘ We have long deplored the ineffectual attempts made to suppress the 
slave-trade, and are led to believe that, had the provisions of the treaties 
which subsist between your Majesty and foreign powers been more 
strictly enforced, the immense population of slaves in Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and Brazil, could not have been so cruelly augmented. 

‘‘ If any evidence were wanting to prove the enormity of the evil, we 
have it inthe declaration of your Majesty’s principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, before the Committee of the House of Commons 
recently appointed to inquire into the causes of distress in your Majesty’s 
East and West India possessions, wherein he replies to Question 17th, 
That, ‘ there is a treaty which binds the Spanish Crown to prevent the 
importation of negroes; and there is a law of Ferdinand the 7th, by 
which it is illegal to import slaves into any Spanish colony, and by which, 
moreover, any slave imported in violation of that law is ipso facto entitled 
to his freedom, so that, in truth, if the thing were minutely investigated, 
I doubt whether one might not say that ar LEAST TWo-THIRDS Of the 
negroes of Cuba are by the Spanish law freemen; it is only those who 
were born in the country who would ever be liable to servitude.’ 

‘¢ On the score, therefore, of humanity; on the plighted faith of 
sacred treaties, hitherto contemptuously disregarded, and in justice to 
British interests at stake in the East and West Indies, we humbly entreat 
your Majesty will be graciously pleased to command that such steps be 
forthwith adopted as will best ensure the prompt suppression of the 
trade in slaves, and the speedy liberation of those unfortunate Africans 
now brought under your Majesty’s special notice, as being illegally and 
unjustifiably held in the most cruel slavery. And your petitioners, as in 
duty bound, will ever pray.’’ 


We will simply add, that the laws of Spain and Brazil, equally 
with the treaties referred to, guarantee the liberty of all Africans 
illegally imported. The application of this law is embraced in the 
treaties, and therefore it is that the British Government has the 
right to demand its exact fulfilment. 





The abolition of slavery in the French colonies was an act which 
we hailed with the highest satisfaction, and should have felt ex- 
tremely gratified if we could have recorded its consummation in 
our columns without having to regret the acts of vidlence and 
loss of -life which unhappily preceded it.- Through the madness of 
one of the leading whites at St. Pierre, Martinique, who fired upon 
an excited mob, and the criminal conduct of those which sur- 
rounded him, a conflict ensued; the dwelling which he occupied 
was fired, and himself, his family, and others perished in the 
flames ;.three only by desperate exertions making their escape. 
This emeute led to the proclamation of immediate emancipation, 
before the arrival of the commissioners appointed by the French 
Government to carry it into effect. The commissioners were 
Messrs. Perrinon, C. A. Bissette, and A. Gatine. M. Bissette was 
entitled to that honour, for he has suffered. long in the cause of 
his oppressed brethren. Many years since he was driven into exile 
by the.dominant party, who hated him on account of his colour, 
and the spirit with which he met their insults and injuries. At 
that time their power was such, that, for offences comparatively 
venial, they could deport from the islands any obnoxious indivi- 
dual. Against M. Bissette, the leading men of Martinique 
trumped up a charge, tried him, and, as a matter of course, con- 
victed him, and then sentenced him to be branded on the breast 
with a hot iron, and to be transported to France as a galley-slave 
for life. On arrival at Brest, he appealed against the iniquitous 
sentence; and found in our honourable friend, M. Isambert, a 
generous defender, who, after incredible exertions, obtained the 
reversal of the sentence. Since that period, M. Bissette has advo- 
cated with an energy and consistency rarely equalled, and with a 
knowledge ‘and talent but seldom surpassed, the abolition of 
slavery. The French Government has done itself honour in now 
restoring him to his home, and investing him, along with his excellent 
colleague, M. Perrinon, with powers to carry into complete execu- 
tion the decree, of emancipation. M. A. Gatine is an able adyo- 


cate at-the-Paris bar, long known and esteemed for the eminent | 


Posts who could, with greater safety, be entrusted with this 
| important commission than those we have named. 


| Unless any untoward circumstances should arise, we believe. 
| that the abolition of slavery in the French colonies will be attended © 
with better results than it has been in the British West Indies. In- 
the decree of the French Government the manhood of the slave is 


recognised, without equivocation or reservation. His degradation 


abuse it. The French Government have avoided this wrong ; and, 
more than this, they honestly recognise the rights and interests of 
the enslaved man as immeasurably superior to any right or interest 
which his enslaver could have, or pretend to have, in the question 


of emancipation. Had the British legislature taken this high . 


ground, when it enacted its law of abolition, we should not now 


have had to complain of many evils which afflict our colonies. , 
We are delighted to perceive, that whatever money may be voted . 
| to the French colonies, it will be given, not in virtue of any right ~~ 


assumed by the planters, but for the mutual benefit of the eufran- 
chised slavés, and those who may hereafter employ them. — This 
| great act of emancipation, so long due to a suffering and oppressed 
people, we trust will be followed by a long period of peace and 
prosperity to the colonies and to the mother country. 


vernment, with some six or eight other vessels, to convey Africans 
to Jamaica, Guiana, and Trinidad, has just finished her first trip. 


The number of free emigrants she obtained was on&! and, unless - 


Lord Grey has pledged the British treasury to pay all expenses, 


appears that the Bangalore, having failed to obtain any emigrants 
at Sierra Leone, proceeded along the coast, calling at all the 


villages in her route, and ultimately at the Kroo Coast, but with- ; 


out success. Her failure cannot be attributed to un inefficient 
agency, as Mr. Hamilton, formerly the Trinidad agent, and well 
known for his activity, acco:npanied the vessel, landinz at every 
place, and extending his visits and inquiries into the surrounding 
districts. From all we can learn, the free Africans have no wish 
to leave their homes, and the enslaved are not allowed to do so, 
without an equivalent in value being given to their chiefs for the 
permission—in other words, unless the Government consent to a 
renewal of the slave-trade, African immigrants cannot be procured. 


We are much gratified in learning that the Great Indian Penin- 
the Government and the East India Company. As a commercial 


India Company having agreed to guarantee to it a minimum divi- 


dend of five per cent. for twenty-five years, on the capital , 


advanced. Its connexion with the higher interests of humanity, 


We heartily wish it success, 





PHILADELPHIA LIBERTY BAZAAR. 


A bazaar in aid of the anti-slavery cause is proposed to be held 
in Philadelphia during the following winter, similar to one which 


We are again solicited by our tratisatlantie friends to help them in 
thankfully received by Ann Darton, 33, Bishopszate- street, 


R. D. Baker, Marks’-buildings, Lee-crescent, Birmingham; and 
at the Anti-slavery-offce, 27, New Broad-street. v 








as a slave is not made an excuse for perpetuating slavery under a 
system of modified freedom; there is no attempt to withhold from 
him a single right of humanity, under the plea that he is likely to— 


African emigration to the British colonies, ifit be confined to peo- _ 
ple free to choose or refuse the offers made to them, is likely to turn _ 
out a complete failure, The barque Bangalore, taken up by Go- - 


Trinidad, already impoverished, will have to advance £1,500 as - 
the expense attending the importation of this one immigrant. It: 


sular Railway is in a fair way of completing its engagements with . 


speculation, it may be said to be secure from all loss, the East | 


especially the abolition of slavery, by affording, when it shall’be - 
fully completed, cheap and rapid transit from the cotton and sugar . 
districts, almost places it in the rank of philanthropic institutions. 


took place two years ago, when various contributions from Eng- - 
land were sent oyer, which were much admired ‘and sold well. - 


their efforts for the enfranchisement of nearly three millions of our - 
oppressed fellow-creatures. Any articles that may be sent will be 


London; S. A. Alexander, Church-street, Stoke-Newington ; © 
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ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE FRENCH COLONIES. 
MARTINIQUE. 


In the last number of the Reporter we intimated that unconditional 
emancipation had been proclaimed in the French Colonies of Martinique 
and Guadaloupe. At that time we were not in possession of such parti- 
culars as would enable us to pronounce an opinion on the events of a 
deplorable character, which were said to have taken place in Martinique 
previously to the issue of the decree of emancipation. It was reported 
that the negroes in that colony had been guilty of the greatest atrocities, 
that they had fired several parts of St. Pierre, utterly destroyed the town 
of Precheur, murdered. many of the white inhabitants, demanded the 
daughters of others, compelled hundreds of the most respectable inhabi- 
tants to seek safety in flight, and in short, had so delivered themselves up 
to brutal excesses that neither life nor property was at all safe. The 
facts of the case, however, we need scarcely say, were greatly exaggerated 
by the malignity of the pro-slavery party in Martinique, and found, we 
are sorry to say, but tgo faithful an echo among the pro-slavery party in 
our own colonies. Weare now able to give a faithful detail of the circum- 
stances referred to, and deeply as we must lament that the loss of a single 
life should have taken place, it will be seen, from the following narrative, 
that not the negroes, but the whites were the aggressors. The following 
statement, from the Dominican, embodies the chief facts of the case :— 


On Monday morning, May the 22nd, M. Leo Duchamp having obtained 
the services of four gendarmes d cheval, repaired to his estate for the pur- 
pose of arresting a negro there (for what offence does not appear) ; this duty 
was promptly executed, and the man was manacled and escorted to gaol by 
the gendarmes with drawn swords. The gang on the estate observing this 
conduct towards their fellow-labourer by their master, and his minions the 
gendarmes, quitted the work, followed him in a body to the doors of 
the goal, and on arriving there demanded his being set at liberty, but in 
vain. The concourse of labourers gradually increased, and their ranks 
were swelled by the arrivals, one after the other, of the gangs of the neigh- 
bouring estates from which the man was taken. The Maire de Ville, on 
seeing this, immediately sent a requisition to the military commander for 
troops to act against the people. On ascertaining this, the friends of 
liberty flew to arms (les amis de la liberté prennent les armes). The com- 
mandant (a stanch republican, recently arrived in the colony), however, 
would not comply with this requisition, stating that he obtained his post 
of honour by defending liberty in France, and that it was not because he 
had orossed the Atlantic that he would alter his conduct ; and besides, he 
would not expose the men, whom France had placed under his command, 
to a civil massacre, The Adjoint du Maire, M. Papy (a coloured gentle- 
man), on seeing this, went through the town, endeavouring to maintain 
order and to disperse the people quietly, but in vain; they made but one 
answer to his entreaties, namely, ‘‘ Release the prisoner, and we will return 
to our work.’’ Seeing that the tumult increased and the consequences of 
farther delay were becoming alarming, M. Papy went to the gaol and 
himself set the man at liberty. His comrades immediately surrounded 
him and carried him back in triumph to the estate. The tumult then 
ceased and perfect tranquillity was restored. 

Two hours after, intelligence reached St. Pierre’s that Precheur (an 
out-town) was in ‘‘ blood and flames.”” The murmurs recommenced, and 
the indignation of the people was at its height, In this state of excite- 
ment a report obtained that there was an armed body of white men (over 
200) at the mansion of M. Sanois (i/ ya un camp des blancs chez Sanois) 
in St. Pierre’s. Immediately a body of persons repaired thither to ascer- 
tain the truth of this report, when one Michaut Eusebe, who was in front, 
on reaching the place, was fired upon and shot by M. Désabéyes; the 
first ball striking him in the abdomen and the second in the ear. The 
cry of Aus armes, citoyens! was immediately raised, and the people 
rushed precipitately upon the building and were received by a volley from 
within. Some of the bravest of the mob scaled the walls and entered the 
first floor of the building, but the whites had destroyed the stairs leading 
to the second story to prevent the people reaching them. M, Désabéyes, 
who had fired the first fatal shot, here approached a window and 
seeing the demonstrations of the people below, exclaimed to those 
within, ‘‘ Zounds, gentlemen, we are not at a ball here!’’ (Foutre, 
Messieurs, nous sommés pas au bal ici.) He was strack down with a 
harpoon. The place was set on fire, and in endeavouring to escape the 
flames by leaping through the windows, many got killed and others were 
seriously injured. Thirty or thirty-five persons were, however, consumed 
im the flames; among them the whole of the family of the Désabéyes ! 
About this time a similar rencontre between the white and the coloured 
inhabitants took place at La Place du Fort, and M. Gandelat (a white 

gentleman) would have been killed but for the interposition of M. 
Delmont and several other coloured gentlemen. Many white fugitives, 
accompanied by their wives, were also stopped on the Grand Pont, but 
who on supplicating for mercy were allowed to proceed on their way 
without further molestation. 

On Tuesday morning a regular revolution would have taken place—in 
fact, it is said to have been on the point of bursting forth, when the Muni- 








cipal Council, alarmed at the consequences that might ensue, and aware 


that upon the proclamation of liberty depended’ the salvation of the 
country, waited upon Governor Rostoland, and requested him to proclaina 
immediate emancipation. This was done, and two hours after copies of 


the proclamation were posted in every place in'town and country. Tran- ° 


quillity has been restored, but the whites are said to be ina state of indes- 
cribable alarm, and are leaving in great numbers for this place, St. Lucia, 
St. Thomas, and New York. 

The people, we are told, imitating the example set them by their white 
brethren in France, are going about in large processions, assisted by the 
civil and military authorities and the priesthood, planting “trees of 
liberty”’ in the most conspicuous parts of the town, viz: at the Batterie 
d’ Esnotz, at Moulliage, and au Fort. An eye-witness informs us that 
these processions are conducted with much order, with the exception of 


the people, who, on meeting with persons suspected of pro-slavery feel- ;; 


ings or anti-republican sentiments, compel them to carry banners, and 
shout Vive la liberté! vive la république! A biack gentleman, a M. 
Sauvignon, has been elevated to one of the Mairies of St. Pierre’s, as 
adjoint. The labourers have returned to their estates,.but refuse to 
perform any labour under the direction or control of their late managers 
or attorneys: at least such is the nature of the information we have 
received up to the moment of going to press. 


DECREE OF EMANCIPATION. 


Citizens of Martinique,—The great measure of emancipation that I 
now decree, destroys the distinctions which have existed up to this day 
among the several portions of the population; henceforth, there is no 
longer the free and the slave in Martinique, for all are citizens. 


I grant a full and complete amnesty for all political offences which . 


have been committed during the movement which has just taken place. 

I recommend to each to forget the past; I confide the maintenance 
of order, respect for property, the re-organization of labour, to all good 
citizens. The disturbers of the public peace, if any such exist among us, 
shall hereafter be reputed enemies of the Republic, and as such, treated 
with all the rigour of the law. 

St. Pierre, 23rd of May, 1848. 


The General of Brigade, Provisional Governor, 
RosToLaNnD. 


On Saturday afternoon (3rd inst.) the steam frigate Chaptal, which left 
Cherbourg on the 11th May, having on board the Citizen . Perrinon, 
Commissary-General of the Republic, was off our roadstead, (St. Pierre,) 
and, after exchanging salutes with the corvette Embuscade and the fort 
Fallaret, proceeded on for Fort-de-France, where our new and much- 
wished-for Governor was welcomed with enthusiasm. 

The Chaptal took her departure for Basseterre during the night of 
Sunday, conyeying to Guadaloupe the Citizen Gatine, Commissary- 
General of that colony. 

Yesterday, at nine o’clock, salutes of artillery announced the arrival 
of the Citizen Perrinon in our town, where he was awaited by a popula- 
tion happy to behold him. He was received at the landing-place by the 
municipal body. He was addressed in a speech by the Citizen Cordier, 
senior adjoint ; to which M. Perrinon replied in the most glowing terms. 
The cortége was preceded and followed by a detachment of gendarmerie, 
and two divisions of infantry. The civil guard and the different bodies 
of state, each bearing a banner with inscriptions appropriate to the 


occasion, formed in line from the Place Bertin to the Hépital deo 


I’Intendance, where they foynd assembled the administrative and military 
bodies, the magistracy, the members of the bar, of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the clergy. The citizen P. Rufz, vice-president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, delivered a speech, which we regret our inability 
to publish to-day. The Governor, in his reply, expressed himself in 
terms highly encouraging as to the future of our fine colony, and promised 
the aid of his free and libtral support to their relations with the govern- 
ment. He announced also the early establishment of a bank of discount, 
under the assistance and support of the mother country ; and ended by a 
fraternal embrace with the citizens P. Rufz and A. Agnés, 

Citizen Remy-Neris, privy councillor, has been appointed director of 
the interior, in the room of citizen Hussan. Citizen Pory-Papy, junior 
adjoint, has been appointed mayor, (of St. Pierre,) in the room of the 
citizen Hervé, resigned; the citizen A. Agnés has been nominated to 
fulfil the office of junior adjoint, in the room of Pory-Papy. By autho. 
rity of the Citizen-Governor, citizen Joyau has been delegated to fill 
provisionally the office of mayor of the town of Precheur. By another 
order, the following nominations have been made:—to be mayor of 
Lorrain, citizen Victor Hervé; adjoint-mayor for the section of Marigot, 
citizen Carrade; and for that of Grand Anse, citizen Auguste Havre,— 
Les Antilles, June 7 th, 


GOVERNMENT OF MARTINIQUE.—PROCLAMATION. 


Fort-de-France, June 5th, 1848, 
Citizens,—Slaves could not be held on the soil of France. Such, after 
the proclamation of the 
Government, an idea replete with hopes, which I have come to realise.; 





Republic, was-the first idea of the Provisional" 
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"Yet there remained with the mother country a duty,—that of 

your prosperity upon the enduring basis of freedom and labour; a 
mission, but which would have been still more admirable if I had not bad. 
to deplore events, over which a veil is thrown, and which must not again 


oceur. 
“We desire liberty, but free of all excess; we desire to have it along 
with order and work, the two-elements of a people’s prosperity. 

All the advantages of that liberty which could not be established in 
France, but by three revolutions, France has in one day accorded you. 
No more of exceptional laws! To members of one and the same nation, 
there exists but one single right,—the common right. 

Let gratitude for ever engrave in our hearts the imperishable names 
of the Aragos and the Schoelchers,—those noble and generous souls, 
devoted to that social regeneration so greatly desired by them, which 
they hastened with all their might, and which it has devolved upon them 
to accomplish. 

Citizens, France is mindful of you! Show yourselves worthy of her. 
Hearken with confidence to the voice of your magistrates ; follow with 
ardour the sublime instructions of Christianity ; that your conduct may, 
in the end, respond to my heart, and to the hopes of the mother country. 

Citizens, I rely upon your assistance in directing the public machine, 
ag you may also count upon my devotedness for the welfare and prosperity 
of our beautiful and cherished colony. 

Liberty has made men of you; Equality ‘renders you citizens; let 


fraternity unite you. 
Vive la République ! 
PgRRINON, 
Commissary-General of the Republic. 


EMANCIPATION FETE. 


The Féte de l’Union was celebrated on Thursday, the 8th of July, on 
the savanna of the Mouillage, with all the pomp of the church, the army, 
and the people. Order was not for one instant interrupted in this re- 
union of the entire population of St. Pierre, flocked to from all parts by 
persons ardent to assist in the imposing solemnity. A temporary altar, 
erected at one end of the savanna, and decked out with the flags of the 
Republic, received the Commissary-General, and the authorities surround- 
ing him. The vice-prefect apostolic, Jacquier, officiated in person, 
assisted by all the clergy of the town. The artillery lined the eastward 
of the altar; the civic guard extended itself to the right, forming in line 
of four deep, and the garrison to the left; an innumerable crowd thronged 
the savanna at all points. The sky, which had been charged with rain in 
the morning, suddenly cleared up, apparently to favour the great ceremony. 
During the mass, four ladies and four gentlemen collected the donations 
of charity. The abbé Jacquier then advancing to the front of the altar, 
and turning towards the people, pronounced, in an emphatic tone, and a 
countenance beaming with the radiant impress of triumph, the fallowing 
address :~ 

[The address of thanksgiving is unavoidably omitted. It concluded 
with the following words :—‘‘ Swear, therefore, all that are now present, 
utter oblivion of the past,—union of all hearts,—sincere fraternity ! ’’] 

The oath of the union, attended with a salute of twenty-one guns, was 
then taken, amid loud cries of ‘‘ Vive la République /’’ ‘‘ Vive le Com- 
missaire-Général !’’ That high functionary participated in the general 
enthusiasm, called forth by his person. The magnificent standard which 
had been prepared by the people for the arrival of the Commissary- 


General, and which was to be placed in the church of the Mouillage, was 


formally blessed at the termination of the mass, The Ze Deum then 
resounded amid the peal ef bells, whose loud voices filled the welkin 
round. 

This was followed by a review of the civic guard and the troops, by 
the Commissary-General, before whom their numerous columns defiled 
in most admirable order. Thousand upon thousand joyous acclamations 
accompanied the sortége up to the Government-house. 

There were observed, in the gortége, the staff of General Rostoland, who 
accompanied the Commissary-General ; the municipal body of St. Pierre; 
the magistracy, with its head, Prooureur-Général Meynier; all the 
officers of the administration, civil, military, and naval; the chamber of 
commerce, the bar, the notariat, the medical body, and other function- 
aries. The escort was covered by the gendarmerie and a deputation of 
citizens, friends of order, who had come from Fort-de-France with the 
Commissary-General. 

All the streets were overhung with flags,—all the windows of the 
houses graced with the presence of ladies and gentlemen manifesting their 
sympathies,—the whole town, in a word, was happy and full of confi- 
dence. Such was the sublime spectable presented at St. Pierre, on this 
ever memorable day. It completely removed the sadness and mourning 
which had rendered the town so deserted some few days before; and, 
invested with the most beautiful ornaments, the town has worthily cele- 
brated the féte of the union.—LZes Antilles, June 10th. 


CIRCULAR OF THE COMMISSARY-GENERAL TO THE LABOURERS. 


A new era has just dawned upon you. You have become French 
citizens, and are invested with all the rights of such, as children of that 
France, of which the colonies will henceforth form one of the fairest 


This proud title of French citizen carries with it, too, certain’ duties, 


the first and most sacred of which is labour, but labour upon a new basis 
and under conditions becoming to your dignity as men, securing proper 
recompence to your labour. 

Labour is an obligation of life with mankind, which therefore applies 
to all countries and to every people. The culture of the land is the 
fruitful source of the prosperity and greatness of nations. 

Our soil is of the most fertile description, our climate the most 
agreeable. Apply yourselves then forthwith, with ardour and confidence, - 
to occupations which must ensure the general prosperity. 


My friends, my brethren,—In a few days I shall have the happiness of | 


passing through the beautiful fields of this colony. I have the most 
lively desire to become acquainted with you all, Would you afford me 
the strongest proof of your gratitude for the benefits you have derived 
from France? Let me find, at every stage of my tour, order and organized | 
labour; let me see that the work of cultivation has been resumed, and 
that the present crop, and those which are to come after it, are not 
abandoned, —thus belying the predictions of those who do not know you. 
Upon your labour depends also the prosperity of commerce. It is 
commerce which invites ships to your shores, with supplies for the indis- 
pensable wants of civilization. To the contrary, without labour, our 


ports would be forsaken, our shores become desert, and poverty and - 


famine too soon overwhelm us. But no! No such fate is reserved to 
us: with the era of freedom will commence, on the contrary, the regene- 
ration of Martinique; you will prove to the French Republic and the 
world at large, that the results of free labour are admirable, and that you 
were deserving of the good name of French citizens. 

Labourers,—I rely upon you. Expel from amongst you the wicked 
and the perverse; and may I be enabled next year, at the celebration of 
the festival of work, to congratulate you, and have the satisfaction of 
dispensing many prizes among you. 


Vive la République ! 
A. F. Perrinon, 
Commissary-General. 
GUADALOUPE. 


A friend having kindly favoured us (the Dominican of: the 7th 


June) with the perusal of a letter and two newspapers, the Journal’ 


Commercial, of date 24th and 27th ultimo, from Pointe a Pitre, 


we are enabled to lay before our readers a few of the events which 


transpired in the French sister colony to the northward of us, during the 


last two weeks. It would appear then, that, immediately upon the 
information of the proclamation of liberty in Martinique reaching the - 


ears of the slaves of Point Peter, (on the 26th ultimo,) they resolved 
upon marching into town in a body, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
truth of the report, and to demand their liberation. This coming to the 


knowledge of certain of their anti-slavery friends in town, a deputation 

was immediately sent off to them, which met up with a body of about 
500, a mile from the town. They were entreated to abandon their project, © 
to return peaceably to their work, and the deputation pledged them- ~ 


selves, if they did so, they would receive their liberty in less than forty- 
eight hours. This expostulation was successful; upon the faith of this 
promise they returned to their homes, and the inhabitants were spared 
the panic of beholding over 20,000 bold slaves marching into the town, 
eager for liberty, and determined to obtain ‘it or to die; not one slave 
from the interior appeared in town that day. The Municipal Council 
was then summoned, and the state of matters laid before them, and they 
were further urged, to avert a similar calamity to that which had befallen 
Martinique, to agree upon immediate emancipation ; this was unanimously 
agreed upon, and a deputation was sent off to Basseterre to the Governor, 
with the resolve of the Council, and the prayer that he would give it 
immediate effect. The same day an address by T. A. Champy, Mayor 
of Point Peter, of which the following is a translation, was extensively 
circulated ;— 


~ 


“‘ Inhabitants of Peinte &@ Pitre!—I conceive your alarm in the 


presence of the grave events and deplorable misfortunes of which our 
sister Martinique has just been the theatre; but reassure yourselyes 
that it shall not be said that the spirit of wisdom and moderation which 


has, up to the present moment, characterised our slave population shall - 


remain without recompence; it shall not be said that we have abused 


the good spirit manifested by them in retarding any longer from them 


the benefits of liberty. I am proud im having it in my power to 
announce to you, that, by the deliberations this day of the Municipal __ 
Council of your town, unconditional emancipation has been agreed upon, 
and a deputation appointed to lay before His Excellency the Governor 
the result of such deliberation; but if I am happy in announcing this 


gratifying intelligence to that portion of the population whom it more 
immediately interests, I also trust that they will show themselves worthy, 


(digne,) in. moderating their transports of joy, and will not lose sight 


of the fact that, in entering the grand family of the French, it devolves 


upon them to maintain order and tranquillity, as any wrong (/’impunité 


committed without pretext shall be repressed without pity.”’ 
The deputation having repaired to Basseterre, and laid before the 





Governor the resolution of the Municipal Council of Pointe a Pitre, Hig 
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Excellency promptly complied therewith ; and the deputation returned 
on the night of the 27th. On the morning of the 28th, a proclamation 
by the Mayor, of which the following is a translation, was posted all 
over the town and its environs :— 

** Inhabitants of Point a Pitre !—Your deputation has returned ; 
your votes have not been sterile ; they have found an echo in the hearts 
of all the members of the superior adiministration in the colony. 
SLAVERY HAS CEASED To Ex1sT on this land of Guadaloupe, which 
has, in consequence, become more than ever intimately attached to 
France ! 

‘‘ Every citizen is equal; they are to be distinguished hy their virtue, 
and their love of order and tranquillity. 

‘*And you, my new fellow-cilizens, who come to receive this day the 





An academy, designed’ for the introduction into the colonies of 
secondary instruction, shall be founded in Guadaloupe, without prejudice | 
to district colleges that should be established. f 

11. An institution of a superior degree shall be established in Mar-~ 
tinique for young females. s “by 


COMPOSITION OF DISTRICT’ JURIES, 


_ Art. 1. There shall be established in each district, a jury composed of © 
six members, sitting in public court, at the principal place of the district, 


| under the presidency of the justice of the peace. This jury to be renewed 


baptism of Liberty and Civilization, I appeal to you to show yourselves | 


worthy of this great, this immense benefit ! 


‘* Vive la République !” 


land of Guadaloupe bore none but freemen on its bosom; and that the 
féte of liberty was about to be celebrated! The proclamation of eman- 
cipation, the planting of the tree of liberty, and the benediction of the 
people, were the programme of this imposing ceremony. All the 
authorities, civil and military, the clergy and the troops, assisted 
thereat ; and thousands of acclamations rent the air in joyful acknow- 
ledgment of the important event; but our space will not permit us 
to-day to give any further particulars; we must reserve them for our 
next. : 
OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS IN THE FRENCH COLONIES. 


The Aoniteur publishes the following decrees, preceded by the Report 


to the Minister of Marine and the Colonies, of the Committee appointed 
to prepare the act for the immediate abolition of slavery. 


PROVISION FOR THE AGED, INFIRM, AND ORPHANS, 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 

In the name of the French people.—The Provisional Government, 
considering that aid and assistance are due by society to all its members 
in case of need, and that the principle of brotherhood imposes the like 
duty upon all men one to another, decrees— 


Art. 1. In the colonies where slavery is abolished by the decree of this 
day, the aged and infirm shall be kept upon those plantations where the 
labourers are willing to giye the proprietors an amount of labour equiva- 
lent to their maintenance, with board and lodging. 

2. The sacrifices consented to by the generosity of the emancipated 
shall be regulated by the local authority. ~ 


¢ ‘a 
3. The aged and infirm without help, until the establishment of 
asylums for their reception, shall be placed under the care of decent 
families, with an equitable allowance. : 
4, Helpless orphans shall be placed in agricultural schools, or other 
establishments of public instruction, to receive an intellectual and pro- 
fessional education. 


Eating-houses and asylums shall be opened in all the villages whenever 
judged necessary by the authority. Fines collected on decisions of the 
justices of the peace and district juries, shall be lodged in the municipal 
chests, and exclusively appropriated to the support of the aged and 
infirm, orphans, and children of labourers. 


EDUCATION. 


The Provisional Government, considering that the preparation of youth 
for a moral, civil, and political life, is one of the first duties which society 
owes to itself; that the more there are of enlightened men in a nation, 
the more are the law and justice respected ; and that society owes a gra- 
tuitous education to all its members; decrees — 


Art. 1. In the colonies where slavery is abolished by the decree of this 

day, there shall be founded, in each district, a free elementary school for 

irls, and one for boys. : : eo 
fi % Such schools, siened in localities chosen with a view to facilitating 
the attendance of the children, shall be increased in number according to 
ts of the population. xe et ; : 
ee ye shall Be tutited to evade the duty of sending to school his 
child, whether boy or girl, of between six and ten years of age, unless he 
provides the means for their instruction under the paternal roof. 

4. Every father, mother, or guardian, who without good reason, and 
after being thrice warned by the mayor of the district, shall neglect to 
send his or her children to school, shall be liable to fifteen days’ impri- 

ent, 
“5. The absence of the child from school shall be noted by the teacher 
in a weekly report to be addressed by him to the mayor of the district ; 
the justice of the peace to decide on view of such report, and after hearing 


the delinquent. 


6. The classes shall not be held during less than six hours per day. 
7, The Government will cause to be made, for the colonial schools, 


elem ks, wherein shall be prominently set forth the advantages |. dase 
Se riar of oc : | safety is interested in the repressing of mendicity and vagabondage, 


respectability of agricultural pursuits. 
“ The =seheol.rooins may te’ placed at the disposal of the persons 
accepted by the Government, for the holding of evening and Sunday 
classes, for the benefit of adults of both sexes. : 

9. The establishment of public schools not to prevent private schools, 
which should be opened conformably to the existing laws. 


colony, 





10. A normal school of arts and’trades shall be established in each: 





every month one-third. 

2. The jurors to be balloted for out of the electoral lists of the dis- 
trict. The names borne upon these lists shall be placed in an urn, and 
the justice of the peace will cause them to be drawn in open court. This 
drawing must designate six incumbent jurors, and afterwards three 
supernumeraries, residing at the principal place of the district. There 
shall be no challenges but such as are authorisedby the general law 
against the judges. The registrar will prepare the procés-verbal of the 
operation. The citizens drawn in the ballot shall be apprized thereof by 
administrative notification at least eight days prior to the lst of each !!# 


| month. 
At noon on Sunday a salute of twenty-one cannon announced that the | 


3. Three citizens possessing or exercising a trade (industrie), and 
three others, industrial or agricultural labourers, shall be qualified to 
form such jury. The magistrate, who is chief of the jury, to decide all 
questions of impediment, exclusion, or disqualification. pote 

4. Such of the incumbent jurors as may be declared excluded, shall be 
replaced out of the three supernumeraries. 

The jury to sit at least twice a week, and the days of its sessions shall 
be announced by placards throughout all the district. 


POWERS OF THE DISTRICT JURIES 1N CIVIL MATTERS. 


Art. 5. The jury shall conciliate, if possible, of its own accord, or on 
presentation of the parties, or upon notice to appear free of cost, all. 
disputes upon the performance of engagements; whether between pro- 
prietors and managers, masters, workmen, labourers, or domestics; or 
between the heads of industry, manufacturers or tradesmen, and their 
clerks, overseers, workmen, or apprentices. In default of- conciliation, , 
the jury shall decide upon a simple citation, and without costs. The 
judgments shall be signed by the magistrate who is foreman of the jury, 
and by his registrar. There shall be no appeal where the judgment 
does not exceed 300 francs; above that sum, the appeal may be taken 
before the tribunal of the arrondissement. The provisional execution 
shall take place in all cases, but security must be given when the judgment 
does not exceed 300 francs. 

6. The art. 1781 of the Code Civil, enacting that the master shall be 
believed on his affirmation, in the cases set forth in the said article, is 
repealed, 


POWERS OF THE JURIES IN PENAL MATTERS. 


Art. 7, Everything tending to the interruption of order or work upon 
the estates, workshops, manufactories, or stores; all serious offences of 
the proprietors, managers, workmen, or labourers, towards one another, 
may be punished by the district juries with a fine of 5 to 100 francs, 
without prejudice to such higher pains as the offender may be liable to 
under the Penal Code; the condemnation to be without appeal. 

8. All combinations among the superintendents of workmen, or among 
the labourers, tending unjustly or abusively to lower or raise wages, to 
interrupt work in an establishment, to prevent attendance or continuance 
thereat before or after certain hours, and every combination generally 
which may be prejudicial to the general maintenance of work, shall be 
punished by a fine of 20 fr. to 3,000 fr. 

9. The same punishment shall be inflicted on all individuals employing 
people to work, and on all working people, who shall have imposed 
penalties, prohibitions, interdictions, or proscriptions one against the 
other. 

10. The articles 414, 415, and 416, of the Penal Code, are repealed, 
and articles 8 and 9 of the present decree substituted for them. was 

11. Inthe cases provided for by the foregoing articles, 7, 8, and 9, 
the proceedings to be instituted by the public prosecutor before the courts 
of simple police, and according to the established forms of such courts. - 
In the cases of articles 8 and 9, the convicted shall have the right of. 
appealing to the correctional jurisdictions established in the colonies. 

12. The jurors shall be entitled, if they require it, to an indemnity of 
two francs for each day of the sessions. Sere : 

13. The attributions of the justices of the peace, whether in. civil-cases 
or police matters, as determined by existing legislation in the colonies, are 
retained wherever they are not repugnant to the requirements of the 
present decree. 


WORKING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


The Provisional Government of the Republic, considering that the 
right of work should be secured to all, decrees— 
That under the denomination of National Establishments (ateliers 
nationaux), there shall be instituted in the colonies working establish- 
ments, the organization of which shall be regulated under instructions of © 
the Minister of Marine and the Colonies. Any individual out of work | 
may there find employment, on agreeing to the terms prescribed by minis- — 

terial instructions. 
MENDICITY AND VAGABONDAGE. 
The Provisional Government of the Republic, considering work to be 
the first guarantee of morality in order to liberty ; and that the general 


decrees— 


x 


Art. 1. In the colonies where slavery is abolished by the decree of this 
day, mendicity and vagabondage shall be punished correctionally, as_ 
follows :—All beggars, persons of no known profession, or vagabonds, . 
shall be placed at the disposition of the Government for a determinate ~ — 
period between three and six months, according to the gravity of the case. - 
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They shall during that time be employed, to the benefit of the State, on 
public works, in disciplinary establishments, the organization and system. 
of which shall be regulated by an order of the Minister of Marine and 
the Colonies. They may either be kept within doors at the establishment, 
or conducted out to work in charge of agents of the public force. 

2. The houses and’ grounds now appropriated to the slaves, as also the 
fruit trees of which they have the enjoyment, shall remain the property of 
the masters, unless otherwise agreed. Nevertheless, the proprietors shall 
not have the power of depriving the emancipated of the fruits and crops, 
whether pending by the branch or by the root. 

3. Any person who shall occupy lands belonging to the State or to 
private parties, without being allowed the usufruct, or without the title of 
lessee, tenant, or otherwise, shall be ejected by authority of the adminis- 
trative police, and be liable to the penalties set forth in article 1. 

4. There shall be organized a corps of rural inspectors invested with 
the judiciary powers of police, and especially appointed to detect the 
offences set forth in the preceding articles. The rural inspectors shall 
_wear a distinguishing uniform, but shall not go armed. 

5. All the provisions of ‘the Code Pénal are held in force, except where 
they may be repugnant to the present decree. 


SAVINGS’ BANKS. 


The Provisional Government decrees— 

That Savings’ Banks, in imitation of those of France, be established 
in the colonies, under the auspices of the Republic, and under the direc- 
tion of the administration. 


TAXATION. 


The Provisional Government decrees— 

Art. 1. There shall be provided by order of the Commissaries- 
General of the Republic, a new apportionment of personal taxes after 
emancipation in the colonies. 

' 2, The tax-payer may be authorized, without being thereto constrained, 
to pay this tax by three days’ labour. 

The tax upon the manufacture and consumption of rum, ¢afia, wine, 

- and other spirituous liquors, shall be imposed or raised by order of the 
Commissaries-General of the Republic, in conformity with the decree of 
this day regulating their powers. 

3. There shall be made an augmentation of the price of licences of 
grog-shop keepers and other retailers of spirits. : 


REWARDS OF INDUSTRY. 


The Provisional Government, considering slavery to have dishonoured 
labour in the colonies ; that it becomes necessary to efface by all possible 
means the character of degradation which has been imparted by servitude 
to agriculture; and that remunerations given to the best working-hands 
would still increase the happy influence of freedom upon the manners ; 
decrees— ; 


That there shall be celebrated, each year, a festival of work, with all 
-its paraphernalia and all the pomp wherewith it may be possible to 
surround it. It shall be presided over, in the principal town, by the 
‘Commissary-General of the Republic ; in the second-rate ‘town, by the 
Procureur-General; and in each canton, by the justice of the peace. 
‘There shall be publicly awarded at such festival, in each principal place 
of the canton, a prize to the labourer (male or female) most distinguished 
for good conduct: the prize to be 200 francs, or thirty acres of good 
‘arable land. Besides this prize, there shall be given six distinguishing 
‘eulogiums in honour of the most meritorious. At the seat of govern- 
‘ment, the Commissary-General of the Republic will award a superior 
prize to the labourer (man or woman) meriting that distinction: this 
superior prize to be of 600 francs, or of a hectare of good arable land, 
besides a place in the Colonial Academy of Guadaloupe, of which the 
laureate, if without a child of his or her own, may dispose to the benefit 
of any child of his or her choice ; if the election should fall upon a female, 
she shall be brought up in the institution established by art. 11 of the 
decree on public instruction. The Colonial council of each commune 
will name a candidate for the district prize. The mayors of each canton, 
meeting at the principal place of such canton, under the presidency of 
the justice of the peace, will select amongst the candidates so presented 
. the one worthy of the district prize. The justices of the peace, assembled 
under the presidency of the Director of the Interior, will select amongst 
‘the district laureates the one meriting the superior prize. No one shall 
obtain a prize or distinguishing honour who shall have been seen at any 
time during the year in a state of drunkenness. All labourers who sball 
have gained a superior prize, and who shall not have subsequently proved 
unworthy, shall obtain a place of honour in all national fétes and cere- 
monies. The festival of work shall be celebrated every year on the 
anniversary of the emancipation. 


SUPPRESSION OF THE COLONIAL COUNCILS. 


Whereas art. 3, of the decree of the 5th March, admits the French 
Colonies into the National Representation, the Provisional Government 
decrees-— 

That the Colonial Councils of Martinique, Guadaloupe, French Guiana, 
and the Ile de la Réunion, and the General Councils of Senegal and the 
‘French Settlements in India, are suppressed. The functions of the Colo- 
nial Delegates are likewise suppressed from this date. 


POWER OF REALIZING CHARGES ON ESTATES. 


The Provisional Government, considering the necessity of restoring 
‘prosperity in the French colonies by the re-establishment of credit, and 
of maintaining work in securing a just remuneration to the labourers 
freed from slavery; that the impossibility of realizing mortgages by 
means of auction sales, outbiddings, or levies on immoveable property 








(saisie réelie), is the principal cause of the sufferings of colonial agricul- 
ture and industry, and that the case should be provided for; but that, 
nevertheless, in re-establishing to this effect a general law in the colonies, 
it is necessary temporarily to admit of certain modifications ; decrees—. 
That the requirements of the 18th ‘and 19th sections of the 3rd book 
of the Code Civil, concerning mortgages and compulsory expropriation, 
shall continue to be executed, or shall conie into effect under certain 
specified modifications, in. the colonies of Martinique, Guadaloupe and 


its dependencies, French Guiana, and the Ile de la Réunion, so soon 
as the present decree shall have been promulgated in those colonies. 


* * * * 
LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


The Provisional Government, considering that the liberty of the press 
is the first business of a free country ; that the colonies are from hence- 
forth called to enjoy all the public rights of the nation; and that if 
colonial communities, in times of slavery, stood in dread of free discus- 
sion, they should be now equally unfettered in mind, as they are in 
servitude; decrees— 5 

1. That censorship over newspapers and other writings, invested in 
the administrative authority by the articles 44 and 49 of the ordinance of 
9th February 1837, is abolished. In future all journals may be printed 
and published without previous authorisation, and are not liable to be 
suspended or disallowed by the administration. All writings not con- 
demned by the tribunals may be freely introduced into the colonies. — 

2. The laws and ordinances regarding the press and printing, the 


| repression and prosecution of crimes, offences, or contravention com- 


| mitted through the medium of the press or other. means of publication of 





newspapers or periodical writings, are in force in the colonies, until 
determined by the National Assembly, and under the. modifications 
decreed by the Provisional Government. - 

3. Nevertheless, the provisions of laws incompatible with the existing 
judicial system of the colonies shall remain ineffective. - The courts of 
appeal acting correctionally shall take cognizance of simple contraven- 
tions; all crimes and offences committed through the press, or other 
means of publication, shall be judged by the court of assizes, composed 
in conformity with art. 67 of the ordinance of 24th September, 1838. 


| Article 176 of that ordinance is abrogated. 
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UNITED STATES.—VIRGINIA.—A recent number of the Rich- 
mond Southerner contains the following article. After deprecating 
the existing debates in Congress, on the subject of slavery, the editor 
proceeds :— 


‘‘The country proposed to be ceded to us by the late treaty with 
Mexico, it should be remembered, the Almighty has Wilmot-Provisoed. 
Should the free States consent (and that they never will) that slavery 
should be allowed there, still the climate and the country would forbid it. 
Why, therefore, should we contend for that which profiteth us not—which 
we can never possess? Is it not wisdom on our part to say to the North, 
‘We be brethren;’ and if we cannot possess this property on such 
terms as will be mutually agreeable, let us not have it at all! Let'us not 
take that which must become an ‘ apple of discord’ and a bone of con- 
tention’ to us and our successors, and which must end in the separation 
of a people whose fathers have given us so ‘ goodly a heritage.’ 

‘« And now as to this slavery question, fellow citizens of the South, let 
us in good feeling reason one with another. It should be remembered 
that Great Britain has abolished slavery in all her colonies; France, 
Denmark, Sweden, and other countries of Europe, except Spain, have 
done so likewise. It is natural to suppose that the other powers of 
Europe will not long suffer imbecile and enfeebled Spain to. hold on to 
it. "When she gives way, the entire civilized world, with the exception of 
Brazil, will be arrayed against us on this question. Now, what is our 
policy? Is it not wisdom on our part to avoid having the question of 
slavery agitated in our political institutions? The North has pledged 
itself to maintain intact and inviolate the compromises of the Constitution. 
Let us, therefore, abandon the acquisition of territory, and free ourselves 
from this untoward difficulty. 

‘‘It is not generally known, yet it is nevertheless true, that two-thirds 
of the people of Virginia are open and undisguised advocates oS ridding 
the state of slavery ; and after the year 1850, when the census is taken, 
their views will be embodied in such form as to startle the South. We 
speak understandingly. We have, within the last two years, conversed 
with more than five hundred slaveholders in the State; and four hundred 
and fifty out of the five hundred expressed themselves ready to unite on 
any general plan to abolish slavery upon almost any terms. Abolition 
fanaticism at the North has not produced this, but the annexation of 
Texas and the acquisition of territory has done it. Virginia may be put 
down as no longer reliable on this question. When she goes, the District 
of Columbia is free territory ; then Delaware and Maryland will also go, 
and North Carolina and Kentucky will follow suit. This will surround 
the extreme South with free States ; and when that day comes, and it will 
not be very long, we would just as lief own a parcel of wild turkeys as 89 
many slaves,’’ oe tee 
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“Asouition of Staveny in Connecticut. —On the 8th June, .a 
Dill was passed in the Assembly of Connecticut, by which all slavery was 
abolished for éver in that State. No law completely abolishing slavery 
has ‘previously existed in Connecticut; and there are at present some 
eight or ten slaves in the State, who, by the provisions of this Act, are 
entitled to a support from their former masters, 


“Tue Re-carrurep Fucitives. — Wasuincron, Aragit 28,—I 
have learned something more of the history of some of those poor 
slaves who started from this city, in the keeping of Slatter, the slave- 
dealer ; among the number, three sisters who were members of the African 
Methodist church. They are beautifully formed, handsome, and nearly 
as white as their master. Their brother is the coachman of secretary 
‘Walker, and when he learned the horrid fact that Slatter had purchased 
them, and was designing to take them South, he made efforts to purchase 
them himself. He had laid aside, from his hard earnings, moncy nearly 
sufficient to purchase his own liberty, and this, with what benevolent 

persons gave him, he offered for his sisters, and offered also to secure the 

balance, but his efforts were vain. The inhuman monster, on account of 
their rare beauty, set a heavy price upon them, and demanded cash down, 
A young Southern libertine, before they started, offered $1,000 for one 
of them; but Slatter demanded more. He was aware that men of this 
class would pay almost any price for them, and hence his spurning the 
offers and pledges of the brother. I have conversed with this brother, 
and I must acknowledge that I hardly ever met with a young man of 
better natural talents. His countenance is prepossessing, his manners 
are extremely easy, his language is correct and chaste, and his high 
forehead, keen eyes, and the peculiar expressions of his countenance, all 
betokén'a high order of intellect. Ina person of this character, possessed 
of warm feelings and keen sensibilities, what must be his anguish in 
reflecting upon the fate of these sisters, who were as dear to him as the 
apple of hiseye. You can imagine in some small degree what his feelings 
may be, but you cannot know fully about their reality. This is the mild 
slavery of the city of Washington, such as is upheld by the sanction of 
Congress, in sight of the American Capitol, and within a full knowledge 
of the Representatives of a free people; yet a large majority of those 
members pérmit party considerations to triumph over the most heart- 
rending appeals to their humanity, philanthropy, and the common rights 
of freemen:—Cor. Boston Whig. 


ANNEXATION — JAMAICA — CuBA—YvucaTan.—The revolutions in 
Europe have communicated new vigour to the cause of annexation 
in this quarter of the globe. The continental powers of the Old World, 
compelled to keep all their attention fixed, and all their resources con- 
 centrated in resisting the alarming encroachments of the popular will 
at home, are necessarily compelled to leave their distant colonies to take 
care of themselves. The latter, suffering under the neglect, and the still 
more hurtful experiments and oppressive legislation of the mother-country, 
and fearing worse changes, are casting about for relief, for an asylum, for 
safety; Those rich European colonies, the islands in our neighbourhood, 
naturally look to this great republic as their most available ally, friend, 
and protector, in case they cut loose from the old nations, to fill whose 
coffers to repletion they have been so long oppressed and trodden 
upon. 

Jamaica, the great English West Indian possession, where so many 
Englishmen have accumulated fortunes to spend at home, has been utterly 
ruined and prostrated by the Emancipation Act. The white population 
is rapidly disappearing from this beautiful and productive island, and the 
blacks are sinking deeper and deeper in sloth and worthlessness every 
year of their emancipation. Farms are being sold, broken up, abandoned, 
and where broad and teeming fields of rich cane once delighted the 
vision, there are now only rank weeds and wild vines. To complete the 
misfortunes of the planters of Jamaica, the reduction of the sugar duties 
has compelled them to compete with slave-grown sugar. Despairing of 
all relief from England, the whites have awoke to the immense advantages 
which ‘would accrue to them from annexation to this Union, and they are 
seriously agitating the subject. We alluded, a few days ago, to the 
opinions openly avowed in that island by the Dispatch newspaper. 

Next in the class of petitioners for annexation, comes that brightest 
jewel in ‘the*crown of Spain, the sentinel of the Gulf of Mexico, the 
island of Cuba. Wedded, as the people of this rich isle have been, to the 
old Government, whose mild and paternal dominion, in the early history 
of the colony, contributed so largely to that prosperity which has since 
ripened'to such a degree of luxuriance, that even the exorbitant exactions 
of the now toftering throne of old Spain cannot check its growth, the 
chief weight of sustaining the expensive and corrupt dynasty which 
succeeded to the throne of Frederick and Isabella, has fallen upon Cuba, 
whose enormous contributions to the treasury of the mother-country 
have preserved its government, on more than one occasion, from utter 
bankruptcy and downfall. But, strong as are the old affections and ties 
of Cuba for the mother-country, her people are not blind to the present 


uncertain aspect of affairs. When the old household is about to be broken: 


up—when its foyndation shakes, and its turrets topple—when the earth 





sround is cracked into gaping chasms, and many a proud edifice is seen 
to sink into the fathomless abyss—it is time for each member to take care 
of himself, to look out for a shelter and refuge. The Cubaneros are not, 
more than the rest of humanity, devoid of selfishness—of the instinct of 
self-preservation. They see clearly that Spain must go by the board, like 
the rest of the monarchies, and they apprehend a fate much more to be 
dreaded, or rather, far less desirable, than that of annexation to their 
nearest neighbour, and largest customer, the United States. The threat 
made by Lord G. Bentinck, in the House of Commons, to appropriate 
Cuba, in satisfaction of the English creditors of Spain, has justly alarmed 
the Cubaneros. The fate of Jamaica has impressed them with an awful 
dread of English government. They have consequently deliberated upon 
the advantages of annexation to the United States; and the agents of a 
powerful party organized for that purpose are now in this country, with 
a view of bringing forward and canvassing the projet. So warm is their 
solicitation on the subject that they are prepared, we understand, to 
advocate the tender of a large bonus to the United States to induce us to 
take them under our protection. As much, if not more, than we give for 
our Mexican possessions, already captured by our arms, the Cubaneros are 
willing to give, as a marriage dowry, to Brother Jonathan, to induce 
him to wed the beautiful Queen of the Gulf. 

What portion of our family will be willing to accept the tempting 


offer? Assuming that all sections of our Union are influenced by self- 


interest—-by local considerations—we think that the North, at least, must 
perceive that its resources would be vastly augmented—its strength 
increased—by the addition of Cuba to this Confederacy. The North 
would have the carrying trade—the supply of Cuba with manufactures, 
lumber, and the agricultural products not raised in that island ; and they 
would get, in return, cheaper sugar, coffee, cocoa, and fruits. The South 


would receive little if any advantage from the measure, whilst the interests 


of a valuable agricultural product of this region might be seriously affected 
by it. The great West would profit largely by the annexation of an 
island where its chief products will always find a ready market. But the 
wealth of the whole Union—and, consequently, all its parts—would, no 
doubt, be greatly promoted, by adding to our territory this rich and pro- 
ductive island. 

Possessed of Cuba, we have but one more acquisition to make, to give 
us command of the Gulf of Mexico, the Mediterranean of this Continent. 
Yucatan must be ours; a valuable country, abounding in rich vegetable 
wealth, and capable of sustaining a very considerable commerce. We 
might fairly take possession of this peninsular as a waif, treasure-trove, 
having no responsible owner or proprietor. The naked Indians, who are 
now rapidly annihilating the whites, if they succeed in gaining complete 
possession of it, would soon sink this valuable state into utter barbarity 
and sterility. Content to roam in the forests and pursue a predatory life, 
these Indians, who are a cross-breed of an inferior race of aborigines and 
of negroes, possessing none of the intelligent and amiable qualities of the 
descendants of the Aztec races, are utterly unfit for any civilized, political, 
or social organization, President Polk and our Congress are determined 
to interfere to prevent the slaughter of the white population. Such inter- 
ference will prove the inevitable precursor of annexation. When the aid 
afforded by us to the whites, to enable them to make a temporary stand 
against the Indians, is withdrawn, it is not probable that the latter will be 
the less ferocious or determined, or the former better prepared to meet 
the resumption of hostilities which must follow such withdrawal. The 
annexation of Yucatan to this republic is effected the moment an American 
soldier is landed in that state, with a view to an interference in the struggle 
now going on between the whites and the blacks. 

With Jamaica, Cuba, and Yucatan, the United States will occupy a 
position like unto that of old Rome, when, with the pillars of Hercules 
on the West, Syria and Egypt on the East, Italy and Germany on the 
North, and Lybia and Carthage on the South, and thus commanding the 
great Mare Internum, she proudly claimed to be, and was universally 
recognized as the Mistress of the World.—New Orleans Delta. 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES.—According to the latest intelligence, 
dated Bucharest, June 24, published in the Cologne Gazzetta, Prince 
Bibesco has been compelled to grant all the demands of the insurgents, 
of which the principal were—Liberty of the Press. Abolition of the ser- 
vitude of the peasantry, and of ali feudal privileges; indemnity to be paid 
to the present proprietors by the Government, not only for the loss of pri- 
vileges, but for yielding a portion of land to peasants hitherto attached to 
the soil. Reduction of half the civil list. Dismissal of the present 
Government. Universal suffrage. Adoption of a more popular mode 
of administration. Emancipation of the Jews. The property of the rich 
and wealthy convents of the country, and other ecclesiastical foundations, 
tobe declared national property. Election of a new prince every five years. 
Responsibility, not only of ministers, but of the prince himself. Esta- 
blishment of a national guard. Equality before the law.—The Cologne 
Gazzetta adds, that the Wallachian population were full of joy, and no 
disorder had been committed. 
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‘BRITISH GUIANA. rs or Coot1es.— During the month 
the following vessels have arrived with immigrants. From Madras, the 
Macedon, 95 days, with 282 Coolies, and the Duchess of Northumberland, 
101 days from Calcutta, with 243. The Orestes came in from Madras on 
the 12th, with 298 Coolies, making the total of this class of immigrants 
received since the beginning of the year 2,971. The Orestes, we under- 
stand, is the last Indian transport for the season.— Royal Gazette, June 17. 


TRINIDAD.—Tue Coorizs.—Council of Government, May 1.— 
The Attorney-General moved the two resolutions which he had given 
notice of at the last meeting respecting the Coolie immigrants by the 
Poictiers and Agincourt, 

‘* Resolved—That the proprietors ‘of the colony having declined to 
receive the Coolie immigrants lately arrived by the Poictiers and 
Agincourt, on the terms of paying the sum of £2 per head, according to 
the provisions of the Ordinance No. 9, 1847, it is the opinion of this 
Board of Council that the course adopted by his Excellency of locating 
them, without payiig such tax, was the wisest and best under the circum- 
stances of the case. 

‘* Resolved—That under the present circumstances of the colony, it is 
desperate to expect that any proprietor will be willing to receive any 
Coolies on the condition of paying the tax imposed by the said Ordinance 
No. 9, of 1847, and that it is the advice of the Board that his Excellency 
do locate such Coolies as may arrive in this colony with such persons and 
under such terms as his Excellency may see fit, dispensing with the 
payment of the above tax.’’ 

Seconded by Mr. Losh and carried unanimously.—Guiana. Times, 
May 24. 

Information has just been handed to us, from San Fernando, that 
most of the last importation of Coolies have already left the estates to 
which they had been, somewhat strangely, distributed on arrival the other 
day, and had come to the Stipendiary Justice of San Fernando claiming 
subsistence, having, apparently, got nothing to sustain themselves with 
since there arrival here. 

The Magistrate, it was further said, was unable to do anything for 
their relief, not knowing on what terms, as to food or wages, they had 
been engaged to the parties who got them to employ. ‘We should be very 
glad to hear further, the names of the estates to which they had been 
sent ; as also, those of the very considerate and humane ‘‘ lords of the 
soil,” to whose care they were consigned. We certainly think, that the 
comforts and rights of these poor people can only be properly left to 
their specially appointed protector; and that he alone should have the 
arrangement. of their distribution, under responsibility to the Govern- 
ment ; which, so far as we can learn, has not cried been the case.— 
Trinidadian, May 24. 

Wuart IS TO BECOME OF TRINIDAD ?—For many months past one evil 
has been treading hard on the heels of another, so that now our condition 
is most desolate and distressing, and our prospect dark indeed. ‘The price 
of sugar declined to an unprecedentedly low figure,—Immigration and other 
senseless and sinful extravagances drained the public Treasury to the 
very dregs,—one of our local Banks stopt payment, causing large and 
widely diffused loss,—more than one mercantile éstablishment became 
bankrupt, involving some in ruin, and many in all but hopeless 
difficulties,—the rains set in early, arresting in the fields at least one- 
third of the abundant crop,—and last, but not least, the Messrs. Eccles, 
Burnley and Co., Glasgow, and their agents here, Messrs. Losh, Spiers 
and Co., have gone to the wall, entailing misery on thousands. The 
meer parties owned or controlled, to a greater or less extent, nearly 

ne-half of the sugar estates in the colony, so that the evils flowing from 
thelr failure will be alarmingly extensive. 

But we scarcely dare to look the future in the face. The price of 
labour is already so low that the labourer can hardly (if at all) live on it, 
supposing it were faithfully and regularly paid, which is seldom the case. 
And we believe that next week there will be thousands of labourers un- 
employed, or, if employed, will work without wages. Coolies from the 
country are crowding our streets, and, it is said, are begging the Govern- 
ment to send them back to their native India, as they cannot live on the 
wages allowed them for their labour here. What a solemn and withering 
rebuke to those who prompted the British Parliament to grant, only a 
few weeks ago, £170,000 to promote the emigration to Guiana and 
Trinidad!!! And we envy not the responsibility and feelings of those 
who have been instrumental in bringing, at the public expense, so many 
helpless strangers to our shores. But at present we feel inclined and 
prompted to pity and compassionate, rather than to blame and rebuke. 
Evils, unexampled in our history, are crowded into our presént 
lot. Without waiting to inquire into the causes of our ills, past, 
present and prospective, we shall attempt, very briefly, to answer 
the question, ‘‘ What is to become of Trinidad?’’ Why, unless her 
rulers, here and at home, immediately and greatly alter their policy, she 
will, at no distant day, become half depopulated by emigration, or, 
a dreadful alternative, become a scene of poverty and want, It will 





soon be the imperative duty of the Government to provide work - 


for the thousands they have brought hither at vast expense, or transport: 
them to the places whence they came. The latter is an impossibility, in 
the present penniless condition of the Government; and the former will 
be difficult, indeed, if at all possible. But something must be attempted, 
without long delay, to prevent or mitigate the threatened misery. 
Further immigration is preposterous ; the very idea is shocking. Well, 
then, let our share of the late Parliamentary grant be employed so.as to 
provide for those immigrants already amongst us. This might be done 
in various ways. For example, the government might pay the unemployed 
for work performed on estates, which, but for extraneous assistance, 
would be abandoned, the government having security of being reimbursed, 
as far as possible, from the produce. Also, let townships be immediateiy 
laid out on crown lands, and suitable allotments granted to immigrants 
for a certain number of years, with power to purchase the land at, or 
before, the expiry of these years; and, in connexion with these town. 
ships, let the government set about public works, such as making roads, 
erécting bridges, &c., and thus give employment and the’ means of 
present support to these allocated immigrants. 

It seems to us absolutely necessary that something of this sort be 
adopted, as private resources are altogether unequal to the present 
emergency. Should the home government reduce the duty on colonial 
produce, (which they ought to do, and, at the same time, lay an embarga 
on all slave-labour produce,) this would not relieve us of our present 
difficulties. Something local requires immediately to be done, or a large 
number of our labouring population will, ere long, become familiar with 
destitution. 

We would again earnestly urge on proprietors the duty of leasing 
land to the labourers, and inducing them by all possible means to plant 
provisions to a large extent. This, we believe, is the most suitable 
season of the year for provision planting, and we do trust it will be well 


improved. The necessity is urgent. Owing to the great scarcity of . 


money, it will be impossible for us to purchase provisions to the same 
extent as heretofore in the foreign market, so that destitution cannot be 
far distant, unless immediate and vigorous efforts be put forth to increase 
our internal supply of food. If famine or want ever set foot on Trinidad, 
it will be the fault of its inhabitants. What soil produces so largely, and 
with so little labour ?—Trinidadian, Jane 17th. 


CUBA.—DecreaseE or PopuLation.—The last number of the Verdad .. 


has a searching analysis of the statistical report of the island of Cuba for 
1847, which, it says, the Government, in the ‘‘ inscrutable wisdom of 
colonial omnipotence,’ suppressed. By comparing the population 
statistics of 1841 with those of 1847, it will be perceived there is a 
decrease of 112,736 slaves, in six years: 
White. Free Coloured. Slaves. Total. 
Census of 1841 418,291 152,838 436,495 1,007,624 
Census of 1847 425,770 159,233 323,759 898,752 





Diminution 112,736 108,872 


It will be seen, if La Verdad has quoted correctly the Government» *-'* 


returns, that this blotting out of a ninth part of the population of this 
island has not resulted from war, pestilence, or emigration. Jt i#.an 
absolute extinction of over one hundred thousand slaves. They have not 
passed by emancipation into the ranks of the free coloured population, 
for the increase of that class is but 6,385 on 152,838, a moderate advance 
through births alone in six years. As little can they have disappeared 
by emigration, for there is no perceptible departure of coloured persons 
from Cuba-—there is no outlet for that class of its inhabitants. What, 
then, becomes of the slaves that vanish from the face of the earth, at the 
rate of 20,000 a-year? Hear the answer of La Verdad, a Spanish Ame- 
rican paper printed here; but having its editorials on Cuba prepared 
in Havana, within sight and hearing of the palace of the Governor :— 
The real explanation is that the coloured race exists in a state of 


slavery and hardship unfavourable to life, and the country is still less 


favourable to increase than the cities, on account of the greater severity 
of labour, the paucity of females in proportion to men, the stinted and 
inferior quality of food, the harsh exposure, and the want of needful rest 
and sleep. All these are more than sufficient to destroy the faculties of 
man, moral, intellectual and physical, whatever may be the colour, of his 
skin or the latitude of his birth. Add to these causes the horrid slaughter 
made by the military commission of the Governor of Cuba, in which 


8,000 or 10,000 negroes were murdered in Matanzas and Cardenas alone, — 


by 8,000 or 10,000 modes of torture, to verify a supposed conspiracy, 
which in any case could not have been known to more than a dozen of 


the race, and it will be easy to understand the loss of the slave -thpsaciees as 


—New York Tribune. 

PORTO RICO.—General Prim, Count of Reus, and Governor of Porte 
Rico, whom the Government have just superseded in consequence of the 
very delicate state of his health, has published an address to the inha- 
bitants, and a proclamation of the most barbarous character. They are 
dated the 3lst May. The address is issued in consequence of the news 
having arrived of the insurrection at Martinique, &c. ; and the only thing 
notable in it is his announcement that he had sent an aide-de camp. to the 
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governors. of the Danish Islands of St. Croix and St. Thomas, to offer 
, them Spanish troops to assist them in putting down any revolt that might 
brek out in those islands. 

' The proclamation decrees, in use of the extraordinary powers vested in 


‘him when the safety of the inhabitants requires it— 


«1, Offences of whatever kind, committed by individuals of the African 


race, whether freemen or slaves, after the publication of this proclamation, 
_to be tried and punished by acouncil of war. 


- “2, Every individual of African race, whether free or slave, who should 
take arms against the whites, shall, on the aggression being proved, be 
put to death if he be a slave, and if.a freeman he shall have his right hand 


cut off by the executioner; but if a wound should have been given, he 


shall be put to death. 

“«3, Any person of African descent, whether freeman or slave, who 
may insult or threaten a white man, or menace him with a stone ora 
stick, ‘to be punished with five years’ presidio if a slave, and with such 
punishment as the circumstances may require if a freeman. 

“4, Owners of slaves are authorised to punish and chastise them for 
any light faults they may commit, and no functionary, whether military or 
civil, is to interfere with them, the ae to do so san reserved éx- 
clusively to the captain-general himself. 

«5, The owner of any slave who should rise against him is authorised 
to put him to death at once, in order to strike terror into the rest by this 
prompt chastisement.”’ 





Miscellanea. 


THE COAST OF AFRICA.-—-Srerra Leone, May 21:—News has 
arrived here of an outbreak up the river Sherbro; the natives up there 
have been robbing and stripping the brother of the Colonial Secretary 
here—a very serious business, and the Governor recommended to the 
Commodore of the British squadron that a man-of-war should be sent up 
immediately, which was about being complied with, when the Governor 
resolved on going himself with troops. Her Majesty’s ten-gun brig, 
Alert, Captain Hugh Dunlop, is going up the Sherbro to demand satis- 
faction for this daring outrage. The Governor of Sierra Leone and 
troops go in the brig. 

On Wednesday, the 17th instant, an English secteur; a trader, came 
into this port in charge of a lieutenant of the Alert, abandoned by the 





crew, in consequence of the Alert putting a shot in her stern. It-appears 


that this steamer, although a regulartrader, is concerned in supplying the 
Spaniards with provisions for tlié slavers; the Alert -was in chase of a 
steam slaver, which had been chased by the boats of Her Majesty’s brig 
Heroine (whom she beat off after firing at them), but lost sight of her, 


_and coniing aeross this steamer afterwards thought her the same. Alert 


hailed the vessel four or five times, but got no answer. She-then tried to 
get across her bows, so the brig fired twice a-head of her, which not 
bringing her to, she put a shot into her stern. Those on board then cried 
out she was sinking, although the shot hole was soon plugged up, and the 


_erew all abandoned her ; and signed papers, all but one. From all I can 


gather from both sides of the question, it appears perfectly natural that 
Captain Dunlop should fire into the vessel, conceiving, as every one 
would do under such circumstances, that as she did not make any- reply, 
ignal; or number, when repeatedly hailed, nor even when her bows were 
fired across, that she must be an enemy, and she certainly bore every 
outward.appearance of being a steam slaver. 

This part of the coast is becoming very unhealthy again, and some 
sickness and death have already taken place in the division of the slave 
hunting squadron employed on it. Unhealthy weather and an unhealthy 
season appear setting in. 

By more recent advices from the coast of Africa, we have intelligence 
up to the 2lst June, by which we learn that four more captures have 
been made by the British cruisers, chiefly by the Ferret, 10-gun brig, 
Commander Sprigg. 

Corron CuLTIVATION InN Nata. — The report on this subject 
would be sufficient to prove, if there were any doubt about it, that 
the climate and soil of Natal are excellently adapted for the growth 


‘of cotton of a superior quality. The arrival of the Rosebud oppor- 


tunely puts us in possession of Natal papers, from which we learn 
that the.settlers in that province are fully awake to their advantages in 
this respect, and are able already to confirm, by the results of their 
labours, the statements made by Mr. Blaine to the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce. The Natal Witness states, that ‘‘ at Westville, Mr. 
Davidson, a skilful Scotch agriculturist, has beautified 100 acres with full 
_, bearing trees, in the short space of ten months. It is even said, that the 
~~ quality of some. of the cotton produced is superior to the samples received 
with the seed that was imported from Sea Island.’”” 

om raced of the same paper says :—‘‘ With regard to myself, 








I can only say that I am more thoroughly convinced now than ever I was 
before, that cotton planting, when conducted on a proper system, must 
satisfy any reasonable agriculturist’s expectation. I have six distinct 
varieties of cotton, upon which I am trying various experiments, to 
ascertain the relative value of each, &c. I have one tree raised from 
seed last year, from which I have gathered, during the last two months, 
January and February, three pounds six ounces of cotton, and I am 


| pretty certain that there will be as much more the second crop ; the tree now 


is showing well with blossom. -Taking this for the basis of a calculation, 
one acre planted with trees, six feet apart every way, will give 1,210 trees. 
Supposing there is only that one crop, at three pounds, or that the two 
crops average together only three pounds per tree, that will be equal to 
1,210 pounds cleaned cotton to the acre ; but if the seasons are favourable, 
and we get two crops, what would the Americans say, if we told them 
that our country would produce a ton of clean cotton to the acre? 
Nevertheless it is my opinion that that quantity will be produced in good 
situations, where it is properly cultivated ; and 1 am thoroughly convinced 
that from twelve to thirteen cwt. to the acre will be our everage crop, 
the second year from sowing the seed.’’ 

The same writer informs us of the cause to which the ill-success of 
some cultivators is owing :——‘‘ With regard to the cotton plantations on 
the Umganie, there is not one that has been properly attended to; the 
land has always been three-fourths of the time smothered with weeds : 
this will not do with the cotton plant. A small plough and scarifier are 
the only instruments of any use in a country like this, where weeds, as 
well as everything else, grow by steam.’’ 

This, indeed, is a point on which too much stress cannot be laid. Of 
all the most useful vegetable productions, there is perhaps not one which 
requires more unremitting attention than cotton. In America, the use of 
the ‘‘ weeding hoe,’’ is frequent,--we might almost say incessant,—from 
the first appearance of the plant till the gathering of the crop. No less 
labour and care are applied to the subsequent operations of cleansing and 


‘packing. It is this assiduity and carefulness, and not any natural advan- 


tages, which have given, and will always give to American cotton the 
superiority over that of India, so long as the latter is cultivated and 
prepared for market in the slovenly manner to which the natives have 
been accustomed for ages. Our ‘Natal friends are, we have no doubt, 
prepared to prove to the world,—at least, to the cotton-spinning and 
cotton-wearing part of it,that British enterprise, skill, and industry 
are as little liable to Fas: oasaaneee in the southern as in the western 
hemisphere. 

- It is true that the cultivators of Natal have not, as they certainly do 
not desire, the great but perilous assistance-which the American cotton- 
planter derives from the labour of his slaves. Labour, however,—the 


labour of free and civilized men,—is that of which the new colony is now 


most in need. The vagrant habits and fickle temper of the Caffres-make 
it impossible to rely with certainty upon their aid, which may be with- 
drawn at the moment when it is most necessary. Urgent complaints are 
made on this head in the papers before us, and the necessity of procuring 
a supply of labour by immigration is set forth in the strongest terms. 

The arrival of the German emigrants, as mentioned in a late number 
of this journal, has naturally caused much gratification.. And it is satis- 
factory to find that the feeling appears to have been mutual. “ It 
pleased us much,’’ says the Natal Patriot, ‘‘to see a class of people 
congregated together, act with such decorum and good order; they 
appeared as one family,—-all was harmony and good feeling, and it 
rejoiced our heart to hear the little amusing songs, in passing through 
our village, betokening their satisfaction, and reliance on their employers.’’ 

It has been arranged, we are told, ‘‘ by the enterprising house. of Jung 
and Co., to provide these new comers with allotments of land, of about 
200 acres in extent, on which, having erected temporary habitations, they 
are to proceed with the cultivation of cotton immediately. Some of them 
are to be settled on one of the valuable forme purchased by that firm 
for the sum of £1,500. 

These are but a few of the evidences whieh appear in the papers. ‘ome 
us, of the increasing interest taken in this species of cultivation. Some 
of the writers are very enthusiastic in their expressions, and one of them 
has thrown his anticipations into the poetical form of an ode in praise of 
the ‘‘ Bright Cotton Tree.’’ Perhaps, of all manias, a cotton-growing 
mania would be the most harmless, both as respects individuals and the 
community; and we certainly have no disposition to repress the enthu- 
siasm of our Natal fellow-colonists in this matter,—being, indeed, no less 
convinced than they can be, that their expectations from this source will 
in the end be fully realised.— Cape vie Good Hope Shipping and Mer- 
cantile Gazette, —_ 19¢h. 





*,* Our Subscribers are respectfully informed that our — Sub- 
cots list is Coieered until next month. © ; 
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